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We  have  divided  Chicago  into  48  sections  and  then, 
with  block-by-block  canvasses,  have  analyzed  each  one 
of  the  48  as  to  population,  buying  habits,  "average 
rentals  and  attitude  towards  advertised  goods. 


We  have  studied  the  dealers  and  the  jobbers,  as  well 
as  the  millions  of  consumers.  We  have  watched  the 
results  of  dozens  of  advertising  and  merchandising 
campaigns  in  many  varied  lines. 


And  all  the  facts  we  have  gathered,  the  lessons  we 
have  learned,  the  results  of  the  study  and  analyses  we 
have  made,  are  at  your  disposal  if  you  will  write  to 
our  Merchandising^  Service  Department. 


When  you  write,  don’t  forget  to  ask  for  “WINNING  A  GREAT  MARKET  ON 
FACTS,”  our  new  book  for  manufacturers  and  advertisers.  It  will  give  you  a  new 
grasp  of  the  Chicago  market  and  Chicago  conditions.  We  will  gladly  send  it  with  our 
compliments. 
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Economy  Through  Efficiency 

With  the  increased  cost  of  print  paper  has  come  a  greater  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  savings  which  can  be  effected  through  pressroom  efficiency. 

That  press  which  will  produce  the  greatest  net  output  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  white  paper  and  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  breakages  of  webs  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  and,  therefore, 
the  most  economical. 

To  accomplish  this  result  a  press  must  be  v^ell  designed,  well  con¬ 
structed  and  smooth  running. 

Hoe  Presses  are  scientifically  yet  practically  designed  by  Master 
Engineers,  backed  by  a  century  of  actual  experience.  They  are  care¬ 
fully  and  unsparingly  constructed  by  the  most  skilled  mechanics,  from 
the  best  materials  obtainable,  and  their  simplicity  ensures  ease  and 
smoothness  of  operation. 

Hoe  Presses  Are  Efficient  and  Therefore  Economical 


One  of  the  two  “New  Model”  Hoe  Presses  just  installed  for  the  New  York  Times 
Four  similar  machines  have  been  ordered  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
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^  If  you  desire  to  possess  a  history  of  the 
activities,  in  the  Financial  and  Business 
world,  during  1916 — 

Q  If  you  are  interested  in  securing  information  received  from  trained 
correspondents  in  London,  Vienna,  Petrograd,  Paris,  Montreal,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  cities  in  the  west,  regarding 
the  present  financial  and  industrial  situation  in  their  respective 
localities— 

^  If  you  seek  a  1916  review  of  Grain,  Cotton,  Metals  and  Dry  Goods— 

If  you  want  the  views  of  government  officials,  bankers  and  executive 
heads  of  industrial  corporations  and  railroads  concerning  the  business 
outlook  for  1917— 

^  If  you  value  full  and  detailed  statistical  records  for  1916,  such  as  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  banks,  value  of  crops,  gold  movements— 

^  If  you  want  for  reference,  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  records  of 
stock  exchange  transactions  during  1916— 

^  If  you  will  appreciate  a  full  calendar  of  daily  events  in  both  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  world  during  1916— 

^  If  you  are  interested  in  a  review  of  the  Real  Estate  market  during 
1916- 

Q  If  you  want  to  hear  what  real  estate  authorities  have  to  say  about  the 
real  estate  outlook  for  1916— 

^  If  you  want  to  know  about  Japan  and  its  relations  with  the  world— 
^  If  you  want  to  read  about  the  latest  books— 

^  If  you  want  the  last-minute  news  of  1917— 

^  Make  certain  of  securing  a  copy  o/— ^ 

Saturday,  December  30th,  Issue  of 
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Editor  of  "The  Boston  Globe”  Tells  Story  of  His  Boyhood  Struggles  and  Successes — 
Made  a  Place  for  Himself  Through  Eagerness  to  Accomplish  More  Than 
Was  Expected  of  Him— Easy  Tasks  Held  No  Attractions — Career 
An  Inspiration  to  All  Newspaper  Men. 


Gervera^l  H.  T^Ior 


knock  at  the  door,  but  have  the  door 
open  and  are  out  on  the  sidewalk  or 
In  the  street  hunting  for  opportunity, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  And  it.  One 
cannot  wait  for  opportunity  to  knock 
if  one  wishes  for  success. 

TRADED  BAST  JOB  TOR  HARD  ONE. 

By  the  merest  accident  the  first  place 
I  secured  when  I  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  was  in  a  printing  office  where  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman  and  the 
Christian  Register  were  set  up  and 
paged  ready  for  the  press.  There  I  did 
the  office-boy’s  work  and  was  taught 
to  set  type. 

■«m«  months  Uttr  1  was  tm«lovo4 


where  they  sold  boys’  printing  presses. 
Business  was  dull,  and  I  was  disgusted 
because  I  was  not  busy.  At  that  time 
a  schoolmate  of  mine  was  employed  in 
the  Boston  Traveler  office.  He  had  to 
work  late  four  evenings  in  each  week 
and  was  always  complaining  of  being 
overworked.  I  suggested  to  him  that 
I  had  an  easy  place  and  that  we  ex¬ 
change  positions.  I  told  him  I  would 
secure  my  place  for  him  and  would 
take  the  risk  of  getting  his  job. 

The  exchange  was  made,  and  this 
Was  my  entry  into  journalism.  I  was 
Willing  to  work  four  nights  in  a  week 
or  twsnty,  if  they  could  be  found,  in 
«rd«r  to  (St  on  In  Uto. 


I  had  an  hour  at  noon  and  spent 
most  of  it  in  picking  up  items  in  the 
Charlestown  City  Hall  and  police  court. 
These  I  carried  daily  to  the  editorial 
room.  For  this  work  in  my  dinner 
hour  I  was  not  paid  and  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  anything.  My  idea  was  that  when 
there  was  a  call  for  an  extra  man  the 
editor  would  say  “Send  for  young  Tay¬ 
lor  in  the  composing  room.” 

It  worked  exactly  as  I  expected  and 
when  I  was  nineteen,  I  became  a  regu¬ 
lar  reporter.  I  worked  early  and  late 
and  “always  did  more  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  me.” 

When  I  was  twenty  I  was  sent  as  a 
war  correspondent  with  the  Fenian 
army  in  Canada.  By  working  eighteen 
hours  a  day  and  watching  opportuni¬ 
ties,  I  made  several  “beats”  and  made 
the  Traveler’s  sales  hum  as  they  had 
not  done  since  the  exciting  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  That  success  gave  me  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  choice  and  important  as¬ 
signments. 

In  1867  I  was  sent  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mas^chusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  Slavery  had  been 
abolished  but  the  men  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  continued  to  meet  and  p«»«« 
resolutions.  The  Boston  papers  paid 
very  little  attention  to  them  as  they 
were  really  of  no  particular  public  In¬ 
terest.  ' 

ATTRACTED  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 

On  this  occasion  William  Lloyd  Gar¬ 
rison  made  a  speech  in  which  he  with¬ 
drew  from  the  society.  He  said  that 
his  aim  in  life  had  been  to  free  the 
slaves.  That  had  been  accomplished. 
The  questions  now  were  reconstruction 
and  statesmanship  about  which  he 
knew  nothing  and  therefore  he  should 
retire.  Knowing  that  the  New  York 


[Qen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  urritten  for  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  a  simple  story  of  his 
early  struggles  to  become  a  reporter. 
The  narrative  is  inspirational.  It  is  a 
human  document  of  a  rare  kind.  Gen. 
Taylor,  at  the  height  of  his  great  ca¬ 
reer,  enjoying  honors  and  homage  not 
accorded  to  many  men,  tells  in  this  story 
of  the  impulses  and  ideals  with  which 
he  was  endowed  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  That  these  have  borne  rich  fruit¬ 
age  all  men  know.  That  long  years  of 
useful  service  remain  to  him  all  men 
ho  pe. — EIditor.  ] 


Written  for  The  Editor  and  Pubushsi 
By  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor. 


YOU  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  progress  in  life? 
Most  men  find  it  a  little  hard  to 
explain.  They  all  know  it  was  largely 
due  to  hard  work.  In  my  case  my  plans 
were  marked  out  in  my  boyhood,  and 
one  onward  step  led  to  another  and  suc¬ 
cess  followed  success.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  was  a  genius  or  a  prodigy.  I 
was  born  with  industry  and  ambition  in 
my  makeup,  and  later  by  an  army  ex¬ 
perience  I  added  self-reliance.  The  last 
named  is  most  important,  and  is  usually 
neglected  in  the  training  of  children. 

The  BEST  RULE  for  success  in  life  is 
TO  DO  A  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  IS 
EXPECTED  OF  YOU  in  any  position 
that  you  may  secure.  The  boy  or  man 
who  does  more  than  is  expected  of  him 
and  is  anxious  for  his  employer’s  prog- 
rc.ss  will  never  get  mislaid  in  the  small¬ 
est  office  or  the  largest  establishment. 

The  people  who  do  not  succeed  are 
those  who  begin  at  noon  to  watch  the 
clock  so  that  they  will  be  certain  to  be 
all  ready  to  rush  out  of  the  building  at 
five  o’clock  or  whatever  the  hour  of 
closing  may  be. 

The  people  who  are  afraid  they  will 
do  more  work  than  they  are  paid  for 
will  never  be  paid  for  more  than  they 
do. 

Unsuccessful  people  in  this  world 
think  that  those  who  have  succeeded 
have  had  luck.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  luck,  but  the  man  who  sits 
down  and  waits  for  it  to  oome  to  him 
will  starve.  If  there  is  any  luck,  the 
man  who  is  courageous  and  ambitious 
and  industrious  will  be  sure  to  find  it. 

Some  years  ago  Senator  John  James 
Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  wrote  a  poem  called 
“Opportunity.”  His  theory  was  that 
opportunity  knocked  at  your  door  but 
once.  His  poem  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  English  language,  but 
his  theory  is  all  wrong.  The  persons 
who  have  the  microbes  of  ambition  and 
Industry  do  not  wait  for  opportunity  to 


There  were  eight  boys  employed  in 
the  composing-room  of  the  Traveler. 
We  set  type  until  noon,  then  went  down 
to  the  press-room,  fiied  papers  from  the 
presses,  folded  them,  did  them  up  for 
the  mail,  and  put  them  in  bundles  for 
newsdealers.  We  boys  then  took  the 
bundles  to  the  different  traina 

In  August,  1862,  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  I  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-eighth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  and  was  in 
the  service  until  the  latter  part  of  1863. 
I  came  home  wounded  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  December,  1863. 

I  went  back  to  work  in  the  Traveler 
composing  room.  There  were  still 
eight  boys  employed  there,  all  anxious 
to  become  reporters.  There  were  only 
three  reporters  on  the  paper  and  the 
chances  looked  slim  enough. 


“send  for  young  taylor!” 


HOW  GENERAL  TAYLOR  BECAME  A  JOURNALIST 
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Tribune  was  a  great  anti-slavery  organ 
I  took  that  speech  in  fuU  and  sent  it  to 
the  Tribune.  They  not  only  published 
it,  but  the  editor  wrote  me  a  note  of 
thanks  and  sent  mo  a  check  for  $16. 

I  Immediately  wrote  asking  for  a  per¬ 
manent  position  as  their  Boston  corre¬ 
spondent  and  secured  it.  This  added 
$1,200  a  year  to  my  Income. 

In  1868,  when  I  was  twenty-two,  I 
was  a.s.slgned  by  the  Tribune  to  report 
the  annual  boat  race  between  Harvard 
and  Yale  at  Lake  Quinsigamond,  Wor¬ 
cester.  I  had  had  experience  with  small 
boat  races  as  a  local  reporter,  but  never 
had  done  a  big  race,  so  I  made  great 
preparations  for  that  event,  I  read  the 
stories  of  great  Engli.sh  races  by  Charles 
Heade  and  other  able  writers,  and  laid 
o\it  my  plan  of  campaign  days  before 
the  race  was  rowed.  By  carefully 
.studying  the  matter  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  I  managed  to  furnish  the  Trib¬ 
une  with  an  account  which  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  page.  When 
I  received  that  copy  of  the  Tribune  and 
.saw  that  1  had  this  position  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  I  think  it  was  the  proudest  day  of 
my  life.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  in  journalism  that  I  could 
achieve  that  would  be  equal  to  it. 

I  think  I  ought  to  recall  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  the  'Tribune  was  the  most 
Infiuentlal  and  one  of  the  most  proflt- 
al»le  new.spapers  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  the  apostle  of  pro¬ 
tection,  was  the  editor  and  a  man  of 
large  infiuence  but  the  real  journalistic 
dynamo  in  the  establishment  was  Mr. 


DEFINITE  ASSURANCE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 

ACTION  TO  RELIEVE  NEWS  PRINT  FAMINE 


At  Friday’s  Hearing  on  Paper  Shortage,  Before  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  Commissioner  Davies  Stated  Unequivocally  that,  if  the 
Efforts  of  that  Body  Should  Fail  of  Results,  the  Matter 
Would  be  Turned  Over  to  Congress  for  Action. 


(Special  to  The  Eoitok  and  Pdblisueb.  ) 

Washinoto.v,  December  29,  1916. 

The  hearing  on  the  news  print  paper  investigation  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  resumed  here  to-day  it  10:30  A.  M. 

There  were  taken  up  for  discussion  and  consideration  several  phases  of 
the  question  which  had  not  been  completely  canvassed  at  the  previous  hearings 
— such  as  the  reasonableness  of  present  prices,  costa  of  .manufacture^  and  job- 
bers’  profits.  i  .  ^ 

It  was  hoped  that  a  plan  would  be  devised  whicti*w<biild  prevent  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publications  now  dependent  upon  the  open  market  for  their  paper 
supply.  The  hearing  was  public,  and  all  interested  persons  were  admitted. 

At  to-day’s  hearing  Commissioner  Joseph  E.  Davies,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  created  the  liveliest  sensation  through  his  declaration  that: 


“If  the  Commission  finds  that  it  can¬ 
not  afford  relief  from  the  present  paper 
situation,  we  will  turn  the  matter  over 
to  the  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
can  afford  relief.  We  will  continue  our 
investigation  and  will  try  to  bring  relief 
in  the  near  future,  and  we  will  make 
our  report  to  Congress  in  the  near 
future. 

“We  find,”  he  continued,  “that  the  Im¬ 
mediate  shortage  is  between  50,000  and 
60,000  tons  of  news  print. 

“Giving  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


tempt  was  made  to  alter  its  contract  or 
to  purchase  paper  from  another  mill. 

CONGRESSMAN  A  VTCTI.M. 

Mr.  Crampton  stated  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  he  was  paying  $6.50  for  news 
print  for  January  1  delivery,  and  that 
to  protect  himself  he  had  been  compell¬ 
ed  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  pur¬ 
chase  white  paper  for  8  cents  a  pound. 
“The  market  price  for  paper  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,"  he  said,  “is  10  cents 
a  pound  or  more.” 


paper  Publishers  A.S80ciation,  said  the 
only  suggestion  that  he  could  make  to 
the  Commission  would  be  to  hurry  up 
its  report. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  the  manager  of 
the  Association,  was  not  present  ou 
account  of  sickness  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed.  W.  Gracey,  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Time.s,  and  representing 
New  York  State  dailies,  filed  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  figures  which  he  had  collected 
through  correspondence  with  twenty- 
three  New  York  State  dailies  as  to  the 
price  for  paper  they  are  paying  at  the 
present  time. 

The  amount  they  expect  to  pay,  and 
whether  they  are  in  favor  of  coopera¬ 
tive  buying.  The  price  paid  during  1916, 
according  to  •  his  compilation,  ranged 
from  $2.10’  to  $4.25  per  lOQ  pounds. 

Some  were  contracted,  but  most  of 
the  contracts  expired  January  1.  A  few 
were  without  contracts  and  two  were 
protected  up  to  next  fall.  All  expected 
an  increa.se  in  price  ranging  from  $3  25 
to  $4.50  per  100  pound.s,  and  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  publishers  favored  co¬ 
operative  buying. 

BURDEN  ON  PUBLISHERS. 

W.  L.  Ostron,  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  said  that  his  paper  would  co.st 
him  $6,000  more  in  1917  than  in  1916.  H. 
E.  Trout,  of  the  Manheim  (Pa.)  Sentinel, 
said  he  was  paying  7  cents  a  pound  for 
his  paper,  while  another  publisher  was 
charged  10  cents. 

S.  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Grand  Paper  Co., 
St.  Louis,  representing  the  jobbers,  said 
he  considered  5  per  cent,  a  fair  com- 


John  Hussell  Young,  who  was  one  of 
the  brightest  men  that  has  ever  been 
in  our  profe.ssion. 

During  the  winter  of  that  year  Gov. 
('lafiln  wanted  a  stenographer  for  his 
pri\'ate  secretary.  I  applied  for  the 
po.sition  with  the  idea  of  increasing  my 
fund  of  information  as  a  journalist.  As 
the  Governor’s  secretary  I  knew  that 
I  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  most 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  State,  get 
Information  about  State  institutions 
from  the  in.side,  and  could  study  State 
politics.  A  few  years’  experience  like 
that  would  make  me  a  much  broader 
and  bigger  journalist  than  continuing 
in  the  profe.ssion  where  I  was  then  situ¬ 
ated.  I  held  that  position  for  three 
years,  and  was  then  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  next  year  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
same  body. 

TAKING  CHARGE  OF  THE  OIA)BE. 

I  then  bad  an  opportunity  to  take 
charge  of  the  Globe,  and  decided  that 
journalism  was  much  more  attractive 
to  me  than  politics,  and  that  I  had 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  good  fight  in 
me,  and  determined  to  embrace  the  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  paper  was  in  a  very  bad  way, 
receipts  were  $120,000  a  year  and  ex- 
pen.ses  were  $180,000.  It  looked  like  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  mo.st  of  my  friends 
thought  I  was  cra^y  to  attempt  it. 

That  was  more  than  forty-three  years 
ago,  and  the  career  of  the  Globe  since 
that  time  has  been  a  matter  of  public 
history. 

There  were  years  of  debt  and  dis¬ 
couragement  and  difficulties  which 
seemed  almost  insurmountable,  but  in 
six  or  eight  years  the  turn  came  in  the 
tide,  and  the  Globe  took  its  position 
among  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  managed  with 
the  idea  of  giving  the  employees,  read¬ 
ers,  and  advertisers  a  square  deal,  and 
yet  one  of  my  chief  sources  of  pride 
Is  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  get  the 
business  of  any  other  papers.  I  cre¬ 
ated  new  readers  and  new  advertisers. 


Sion  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  paper 
or  any  other  commodity  that  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  was  suggested  as  a  remedy  by 
Louis  C.  Crampton,  Congressional  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Michigan,  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Clarion,  of  Lapeer,  provided 
that  method  is  constitutional.  Mr. 
Crampton  told  of  the  difficulties  of  Mich¬ 
igan  publishers  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
paper  where  contracts  had  expired.  He 
mentioned  the  case  of  "nie.  Gleaner,  a 
farm  publication,  purchasing  paper  at 
$2.75,  and  with  60  tons  yet  to  run  on 
its  contract,  which  had  had  its  rate  for 
tonnage  doubled  and  had  been  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  larger  Increase  if  the  st¬ 
and  entirely  new  business,  which  had 
not  existed  before,  and  while  wc  gave 
a  very  poor  living  to  the  sixty  men  ofii 
the  Globe  force  then,  the  Globe  now 
gives  a  much  better  living  to  a  force 
of  about  twelve  hundred  men  and  their 
families. 

LOYALTY  OF  THE  GLOBE  MEN. 

Another  very  satisfactory  feature  of 
the  Globe  has  been  the  loyalty  of  the 
men  who  have  been  in  its  employ  dur¬ 
ing  these  forty-three  years.  Frequent¬ 
ly  a  man  leaves  his  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  tries  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
see  what  he  can  do  to  Injure  his  em¬ 
ployer;  on  the  contrary,  “once  a  Globe 
man,  always  a  Globe  man,"  and  the 
scores  of  men  who  have  graduated 
from  the  Globe  office  are  still  its  warm¬ 
est  friends.  Wherever  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
they  are  always  anxious  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  advance  the  Intere.sts  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  paper  they  were  train¬ 
ed  on. 

I  cannot  close  this  interview  without 
acknowledging  my  eternal  obligation  to 
Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan,  who  was  one  of 
our  greatest  merchants.  He  was  my 
backer,  my  friend,  and  my  business 
trainer.  His  courage  never  failed,  and 
in  all  my  years  of  debt  and  discourage¬ 
ment,  he  was  like  a  life-buoy  to  a 
drowning  man. 

To  his  help  I  owe  a  large  part  of  my 
success  In  life. 


J.  H.  Zerbey,  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican,  said  that  simultaneously 
with  the  hearing  in  Washington  a  num¬ 
ber  of  jobbers  and  wholesalers  had  sent 
out  canvassers  who  offered  to  make 
contracts  with  publishera  and  that  one 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  had  contracted 
for  500  tons  at  4  cents.  It  made  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  as  to  who  the  purchaser 
happened  to  be.  These  contracts  were 
being  made,  he  said,  notwithstanding 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  that  none  be  entered  into  until 
after  the  present  hearing  had  been  con¬ 
cluded.  He  cited  cases  where  there  were 
variations  in  prices  of  from  $3.25  to  $5 
and  $6  per  100  pounds. 
n/Willia/p  C.  Ridgeway,  repre.senting 
the  ,  jobbing  Interests,  .said  that  he  had 
understood  that  the  request  not  to  enter 
Iqlb  contracts  had  been  made  to  the 
manufacturers,  but  not  to  the  jobbers. 
Attorney  J.  Raymond  Hoover,  repre¬ 
senting  the  small  publl.shers.  announced 
that  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  would 
arrive  later  In  the  day  and  present  to 
the  Commission  a  complete  compilation 
of  the  activities  of  the  jobbers. 

PRICE  DISCRIMINATION  SHOWN. 

C.  S.  Andrews,  of  the  Free  Press,  of 
Easton.  Pa.,  stated  that  he  was  notified 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  would  have  to 
pay  4  cents  a  pound  at  the  mill  for 
paper  next  year,  compared  with  a  price 
of  $2.50  at  the  mill  this  year,  on  a  basis 
of  500  tons  annually.  This  year  he  stat¬ 
ed  he  was  not  able  to  buy  paper  from 
jobbers  at  the  same  rate  accorded  to  a 
competitor,  who  uses  one-third  less  pa¬ 
per  than  he  con.sume.s.  He  testified  that 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  he  had  signed 
a  500-ton  contract  on  a  basis  of  $4  a 
hundred  pound.s.  while  a  competitor  ob¬ 
tained  a  rate  of  $3.25. 

H.  B.  Varner,  of  Lexington,  N.  C.,  told 
of  the  difficulties  newspapers  were  hav¬ 
ing  in  his  State,  and  of  one  publisher 
who  purchased  500  tons  annually  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  mill;  and  of 
others  whose  supply  had  been  cut  one- 
third. 

Frank  P.  Glass,  chairman  of  the  pa¬ 
per  committee  tllO  A-merlcan  News- 


mission  on  news  print  sold  to  the  small 
publisher.  Where  the  jobber  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  tonnage  on  the  old  rate  he 
felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  market  price  on  all 
paper  sold  at  the  present  time,  and 
where  no  contracts  with  publishers  ex¬ 
isted  he  considered  that  the  taking  of 
such  profit  was  fair.  Asked  as  to  the 
jobbers’  cost  of  doing  business,  he  .said 
it  varied  between  12  and  17  per  cent., 
but  that  the  margin  of  profit  .shown  in 
table  No.  7,  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  distributed  at 
the  hearing  on  December  12.  which  ex¬ 
hibited  profits  between  12  and  37  per 
cent.,  he  said  he  considered  entirely  too 
high.  The  average  profit  to  jobbers,  he 
thought,  should  be  about  5  per  cent,  or 
a  trifle  less. 

MANUFACTURERS  SIDE-STEP. 

The  news  print  manufacturers  side¬ 
stepped  an  invitation  to  criticise  the 
cost  figures  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
paper  to-day.  These  figures,  taken  from 
the  books  of  the  paper  makers,  and 
which  were  made  public  seventeen  days 
ago,  were  disputed  at  the  first  hearing 
on  December  12.  The  criticisms  on  their 
part  brought  forth  from  the  Commission 
to-day  are  requests  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  or  criticism  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  figures.  This  invitation  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  did  not  accept,  holding  that 
it  would  take  a  matter  of  months  to  do 
so,  and  they  did  not  care  to  delay  the 
Investigation  that  long. 

Commissioner  Parry  stated  that  tir* 
Commission  wanted  to  know  whether  its 
figures  were  subject  to  criticism,  and 
offered  to  remain  in  session  long  enough 
for  the  manufacturers  to  make  such 
criticism  as  they  might.  Mr.  Walsh, 
attorney  for  the  Commission,  then  ask¬ 
ed  if  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  go  over 
the  Commi.ssion’s  figures  at  the  present 
time:  to  which  Mr.  Ansberry  answered 
“No.”  Mr.  Glass  stated  that  on  I'le- 
cember  12  he  came  to  hear  what  the 
manufacturers  had  to  say,  and  he  said 

{Continued  on  page  27) 
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PUBLISHERS  TO  PROTEST 
PROPOSED  ZONE  RATES 


Policy  of  Ma 'azines  in  Sending  Pablica- 
tions  by  Freight,  When  the  Rate  Is  Less 
tions  by  Freight,  When  the  Rate  Is  Less 
Than  that  Charged  by  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  Said  by  Newspaper  Publishers 
to  Be  the  Cause  of  Proposed  New  Rates. 
Publishers  generally  object  to  the 
Randall  “rider”  to  the  Post  Office  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  to  increase  second-class 
postal  rates  on  the  zone  plan,  because 
it  will  seriously  Interfere  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  business.  Newspaper  men  find 
just  as  much  objection  to  the  bill  as  do 
magazines,  though  newspapers  are  the 
loast  affected,  since  the  bulk  of  tbeir 
circulation  lies  within  the  SOO-mile  limit, 
in  which  the  rate  is  not  raised.  The 
magazine  and  newspaper  business,  so 
far  as  the  use  of  the  mail  is  concerned, 
is  so  intertwined  as  to  make  their  in¬ 
terests  in  many  respects  identical. 

If  the  Randall  “rider”  becomes  a  law, 
it  will  seiiously  affi  ct  the  mailing  oper¬ 
ation  of  every  publication  in  the  United 
States  in  tliat  it  will  require  publishers 
to  make  up  their  mail  lists  differently — 
by  zones,  instead  of  followrlng  the  sim¬ 
ple  system  that  has  been  in  operation 
since  newspapers  first  began  the  use  of 
the  mail-s,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  classify  the  mail,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  weights  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  zones  into  which  publications  of 
all  kinds  go. 

With  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
news  print,  and  other  advances  in  the 
cost  of  production  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  publishers  point  out, 
the  increase  in  second-class  postal  rates 
is  a  hardship  that  newspapers  and  other 
publications  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  assume. 

The  proposed  new  rates,  per  pound  of 
second-class  mail,  follow:  Up. to  300 
miles,  1  cent;  300  to  600  miles,  2  cents; 
600  to  1,000  miles,  3  cents;  1,000  to  1,400 
miles,  4  cents;  1,400  to  1,800  miles,  5 
cents,  and  more  than  1,800  miles,  6 
cents  a  pound. 

BLAMES  THE  MAGAZINES. 

In  many  respects,  one  newspaper 
publisher  says,  the  magazines  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  proposed  bill,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  their  present  system  of  sending  their 
publication  by  freight  or  e-Kpress,  where 
the  rate  is  lower  than  that  charged  by 
the  Government.  It  is  possible,  by 
freighting  magazines  to  get  a  better 
rate,  sometimes  as  low  as  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  policy  of  sending 
everything  by  freight,  up  to  distances 
sometimes  as  great  as  1  000  miles,  or 
un'il  the  freight  rate  equals  that  charged 
by  the  post  office,  leaves  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  the  unprofitable  por¬ 
tion  of  distribution,  reserving  the  prof¬ 
its  for  the  publishers.  Had  the  maga¬ 
zines  adopted  the  same  policy  the  news¬ 
papers  do,  of  sending  everything 
through  the  mails,  there  would  not  be 
the  same  criticism  against  the  second- 
class  rates  as  they  now  stand.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hardware  Age,  if  the  rider 
becomes  a  law,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  subscription  rates  of  a  $2-a- 
year  paper  or  magazine  to  $2.60  in  the 
second  zone,  $3.20  in  the  third,  $3.80  in 
the  fourth,  $4.40  in  the  fifth,  and  $5  in 
the  sixth. 

It  is  suggested  by  publishers  that  the 
Bourne  law  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books  as  a  “rider.”  The  result  has  been 
a  law  which  does  not  serve  the  purpo.se 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Had  it  gone 
through  in  the  regular  way,  debated 
and  remodelled,  an  effective  measure 
might  have  lieen  placed  on  the  statute 


PUNISHMENT  THREATENS 
PSEUDO-NEWSPAPER  MEN 


ADOUPH  S.  OCHS. 


Adolph  S.  OCHS,  principal  owner 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  circulation  of  that 
newspaper  steadily  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  wholly  on  the  merits  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  He  has  never  employed  a  cir¬ 
culation  solicitor;  he  has  never  used 
premiums.  The  man  who  has  charge  of 
the  circulation  is  an  authority  on  dis¬ 
tribution — not  on  circulation  promotion. 
When  he  bought  the  Times,  he  decided 
that  he  would  print  a  newspaper  that 
would  sell  on  its  merits,  without  the  use 
of  comics  or  the  departmental  matter 
then  coming  into  vogue.  He  aimed  to 
make  of  the  Times  a  newspaper 
that  would  wound  the  feelings  of 
no  one,  that  should  print  the  news 
seriously;  and,  with  that  thought 
in  mind,  he  directed  his  whole  attention 
to  the  editorial  department.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Times  was  then  20,000 
daily,  half  of  which  came  back  in  the 
form  of  returns.  He  reduced  the  price 
from  3  cents  to  1  cent  a  copy;  and,  with 
courage  seldom  equalled  in  AWverican 
journalism,  hewed  to  the  line.  His  pol-’ 
icy  was  to  get  the  news — regardless  of 
cost — but  to  get  it.  There  was  nothWg- 
complicated  or  mysterious  about  his' 
plan.  There  were  no  skyrocket  effects; 
no  boasting  in  the  columns  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  method  he  followed,  he  said 
at  the  time  and  still  maintains,  is  the 
simplest.  He  would  print  news,  and 
nothing  but  news,  avoiding  all  other  fea¬ 
tures  which  so  many  newspapers  have 
adopted.  He  was  not  in  a  hurry.  He 
did  not  believe  in  building  rapidly,  for 
he  wanted  a  solid  foundation  and  a 
strong  superstructure.  Mr.  Ochs  is  a 
man  of  great  patience;  he  possesses  the 
courage  of  his  convictions;  he  is  in¬ 


tensely  loyal  to  his  ideals;  his  constancy 
to  purpose  is  amazing;  his  integrity  is 
unquestioned  and  inflexible,  and  through 
it  all  he  has  a  fine  regard  for  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  others.  His  grasp  and  fore¬ 
sight,  his  judgment  and  fair  dealing 
have  made  of  him  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  and  talked-of  men  in  the  world 
of  journalism.  'When  he  criticizes  it  is 
always  in  the  manner  of  suggestion.  If 
you  ask  him  what  he  considers  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  Times,  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  campaign  he 
started  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  five 
years  ago,  for  the  100  neediest  families 
in  New  York.  The  Times  printed  the 
story,  and  asked  that  donations  be  sent 
to  the  various  charity  organizations. 
The  first  year  $5,000  was  raised  for  the 
100  neediest'  The  amount  increa.sed 
year  by  year,  and  for  the  Christmas  just 
passed,  the  fund  amounted  to  $52,000 — 
or  $520  for  each  family.  This  he  con¬ 
siders  the  greatest  achievement  of  his 
paper,  and  here  you  have  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man  who  breathed 
new-tlife  info  the  Times  when  he  took 
it  over  twenty  years  ago.  Among  other 
documents  he  possesses,  and  which  he 
treasures,  is  a  fly-leaf  from  a  book  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  when  he  left,  as  a  boy, 
the  first  printing  office  ui  which  he  had 
been  employed.  It  was  a  testimonial 
from  his  fellow-workers,  regretting  that 
he  was  to  leave  them,  but  predicting 
that  he  would  become  one  of  the  famous 
n  of  the  country.  It  was  a  predic¬ 
tion  which  he  has  fulfilled  in  the  fullest 
sense.  One  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  at  that  time  is  now  an 
employee  of  the  Times.  The  picture 
shows  Mr.  Ochs  at  work  directing  the 
de.stinies  of  his  great  newspaper. 


Leak  of  Secretary  Lansing's  Peace  Note 
Talk  in  Washington  May  Lead  to  Bar¬ 
ring  Certain  Writers  Who  Are  Believ¬ 
ed  to  Have  Acted  as  Tipsters  for  Wall 
Street. 

There  is  still  a  stir  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  over  the  alleged  recent  “leak”  of 
peace  note  news  whereby,  it  is  said,  high 
Government  officials  and  others  profited 
by  the  VV''all  Street  upset  following  Sw- 
retary  Lansing’s  interpretative  state¬ 
ments. 

The  honest  newspaper  men  at  the 
capital  are  concerned  because  of  the  re¬ 
flection  cast  unjustly  upon  all  the  writ¬ 
ers  there,  and  it  is  stated  on  the  high¬ 
est  authority  that  exceptional  care  will 
be  taken  hereafter  to  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  leaks  of  advance  information  from 
Washington  that  might  tend  to  cause 
price  fluctuations. 

Government  officials  were  admittedly 
concerned  over  the  apparent  fact  that  a 
tip  as  to  the  peace  note  reached  Wall 
Street  ahead  of  publication. 

The  information  that  the  note  had 
gone  was  given  in  the  strictest  confi¬ 
dence  to  newspaper  men  in  the  morning. 
Shortly  afterward  the  news,  in  more  or 
less  definite  form,  was  in  Wall  Street. 

OUTSIDERS  WERE  PRESENT. 

Because  of  this  the  Government  is 
anxious  to  weed  out  any  newspaper 
men  or  any  one  posing  as  newspaper 
men  who  may  be  serving  as  “tipsters” 
for  the  Street.  It  realizes  that  the  ut¬ 
most  caution  was  not  taken  in  making 
the  confidential  announcement. 

Four  men  not  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  were  in  Secretary  Lansing’s  con¬ 
ference  room  when  he  pledged  the  re¬ 
porters  to  secrecy  and  gave  thefti  the 
information  about  the  note.  The  whole 
note  proposition  was  more  or  less  an 
open  secret. 

The  peace  note  went  through  several 
hands  in  the  State  Department  before 
being  put  on  the  ct^les  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  morning.  It  was  then  sent 
to  the  Public  Printer. 

When  confidential  information  con¬ 
cerning  it  was  given  to  the  newspaper 
men,  there  was  no  attempt  to  lock  the 
doors  of  the  big  reception  room,  and 
there  was  no  bar  against  visitors.  The 
Lan.sing  "verge-of-war”  statement  next 
day  was  elicited  by  newspaper  men’s 
questioning,  though  whether  it  had  been 
planned  in  advance  is  not  known. 


books — one  that  would  really  sjrve  the 
purpose  for  which  the  present  one  was 
intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  franking 
privilege  were  abolished,  publishers  de¬ 
clare,  there  would  be  no  deficit  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

While  the  American  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  reports  that  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  newspapers  and  magazines  at  1 
cent  a  pound,  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  carries  the  same  class  of  mail 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  a  distance 
of  about  4,000  miles,  and  there  is  no 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  post  office 
of  that  country.  The  revenues  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  expenses. 


BY  AERO  AND  SUBMARINE 


O'Brien  to  Saint  Louis 
John  J.  O’Brien,  for  the  past  three 
years  day  pony  editor  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  International  News  Service, 
has  been  tr.snsferred  to  St.  Louis.  He 
will  have  charge  of  the  St.  Louis 
bureau,  beginning  next  week,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  L.  Rogers. 


Business  Papers’  Luncheon 
At  the  regular  luncheon  of  the  New 
York  Business  Publishers’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  the  Advertising  Club  on 
January  4,  Robert  Patchin,  secretary  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of 
New  York  city,  will  be  the  speaker. 


New  York  Times  Card  Sent  by  Novel 
Routes  to  Berlin. 

The  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag  has 
received  from  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
New  York  'fimes  a  postal  card  which 
was  forwarded  to  New  York  by  the 
Times  aeroplane  service,  and  from  there 
to  Germany  by  the  submarine  Deutsch¬ 
land.  It  is  dated  November  2,  1916,  3 
A.  M.,  and  reads: 

“The  New  York  'Times  presents  its 
greetings  in  this  message,  which  is 
borne  through  the  air  on  a  journey  of 
1,000  miles  overland,  and  borne  under 
water  on  a  journey  of  3,000  miles  across 
the  sea.” 

The  card  bears  five  American  postal 
stamps,  also  a  German  stamp  reading: 
“Examined  by  the  Foreign  Office.” 

.4n  Amsterdam  cable  to  New  York, 
via  London,  says  that  the  news  service 
from  Berlin  on  December  22  contains  a 
statement  that  ordinary  mail  to  the 
United  States  can  shortly  be  forward¬ 
ed  by  commercial  submarines. 
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WANTS  THOROUGH  PROBE 
INTO  PAPER  SITUATION 


Representative  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Johnstown  Publisher,  Introduces  in  the 
House  a  Resolution  Calling  for  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Select  Investigating 
Committee. 

Washington,  December  26. — Repre¬ 
sentative  W.  W.  Bailey,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  owner  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Democrat,  has  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  resolution  which 
in  no  uncertain  terms  states  the  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  print  paper. 

After  setting  forth  in  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage  what  he  believes  to  be  the  un¬ 
precedented  price  of  paper,  lie  asks  that 
a  select  committee,  composed  of  five 
members  of  the  House,  be  empowered  to 
make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  paper  situation.  The 
preamble  of  his  resolution  reads: 

"Whereas  the  print  paper  situation  is 
daily  becoming  more  acute,  prices  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  higher  and  higher  lev¬ 
els;  the  supply  becoming  more  and 
more  uncertain,  and  general  conditions 
such  as  to  bring  serious  embarrassment 
to  the  publishers  of  the  country;  and 
"Whereas  the  belief  widely  prevails 
that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
scarcity  and  the  high  prices,  these  be¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  due  to  arbitrary  manipula¬ 
tion,  to  monopoly  control  of  production, 
to  an  unlawful  conspiracy  against  the 
consumers  of  print  and  other  papers; 
and 

"Whereas  the  American  Publishers’ 
Aasociation  and  numerous  other  organ¬ 
izations  representing  the  consumers  of 
news  print  and  other  papers  have  made 
serious  chargres  regarding  the  manner 
In  which  the  paper  market  has  been 
brought  under  control  and  competition 
throttled;  and 

"Whereas  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States  are  facing  a  most  disturbing  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  result  of  the  alleged  combi¬ 
nation  of  paper  makers,  who  have 
forced  up  prices  from  fifty  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  per  centum  and  who  are  threaten¬ 
ing  still  further  increases;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Publishers 
Association  and  other  organizations  rep¬ 
resenting  the  consumers  of  paper  have 
adopted  resolutions  calling  on  Congress 
to  investigate  the  situation,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  all  the  facts  and  afford¬ 
ing  greatly  needed  relief:  Therefore 
be  it  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five 
members,"  etc. 

At  this  point  the  resolution  makes 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  se¬ 
lect  committee,  as  stated  above. 


GOVERNMENT  PAPER  MILL 


(Congressional  Committee  on  Printing 
Approves  Scheme  to  Insure  Supply. 

Washington,  December  27. — A  Gov¬ 
ernment  pulp  and  paper  mill,  to  cost 
a  million  doilars,  is  seriously  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  Government,  The  paper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  advocates  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution,  and  the  Printing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  has  favorably  reported 
.such  a  bill. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
statement  of  Frank  P.  Glass,  who  says 
on  the  part  of  publishers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that,  if  the  present  exorbitant 
prices  on  print  paper  should  continue, 
publishers  must  combine  and  establish 
a  news  print  paper  plant,  brings  the 
establishment  of  a  news  print  paper 
mill,  independent  of  the  present  news 
print  makers,  to  an  important  position. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


The  plan  proposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  proposed  for  exclusive 
manufacture  of  paper  for  Government 
use,  will  of  necessity  tend  to  help  news¬ 
paper  publishers  generally  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  fair  price  for  the  making  of 
news  print  paper.  The  House  report 
says,  as  to  this: 

"In  addition  to  providing  paper  for 
the  Government  at  cost  price,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  b/  the  bill  to  aid  newspaper  and 
other  publishers  in  securing  paper  for 
their  use  at  a  fair  price.  The  cost  of 
producing  paper,  particularly  news  print 
paper,  has  long  been  a  mooted  question. 
It  was  investigated  at  great  length  by  a 
select  committee  in  1908,  and  again  by 
the  Tariff  Board  in  1911,  but  is  still  a 
subject  of  much  controversy.  The  bill 
proposes,  therefore,  that  the  Public 
Printer  shall  keep  an  accurate  and  item¬ 
ized  account  of  the  cost  per  ton  of  the 
product  of  the  Government  paper  mill, 
and  report  same  to  Congress  annually. 
It  is  believed  that  this  report  as  to  cost 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  a  fair  price  to  be  charged  by 
paper  manufacturers." 

The  report  also  states  that  the  paper 
manufacturers,  by  their  refusal  to  fur¬ 
nish  or  bid  on  paper  required  for  the 
public  printing,  iiad  practically  forced ' 
the  Government  Printing  Office  into  a 
situation  where  it  would  soon  have  had 
to  suspend  all  printing  for  Congress  and 
the  departments  if  an  adequate  supply 
of  paper  could  not  be  obtained. 


MINNESOTA  USES  CAUTION 


.Vttorney-General  Investigating  State-Own¬ 
ed  Paper-Mill  Scheme. 

Attorney-General  Lyndon  A.  Smith, 
of  Minnesota,  is  proceeding  cautiously, 
but  not  unsympathetically,  to  ascertain 
what  can  be  done  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  to  secure  the  proposed 
State-owned  print  paper  mill.  He  in¬ 
forms  Tub  Editor  and  Pubusher  that 
"the  only  thing  that  can  lie  done  now  is 
to  reserve  the  State’s  holdings  of  spruce 
timber  tracts  and  provide  water-power.” 

For  some  years  the  Minnesota  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  been  groyring  more 
and  more  liberal  in  its  Interpretations 
of  the  law.  The  State  has  for  many 
years  operated  a  binder-twine  plant  at 
the  Stillwater  penitentiary,  and  of  late 
has  been  running  a  big  creamery.  So, 
the  publishers  ask,  why  not  a  paper 
mill?  The  Legislature,  the  Governor’s 
Commission,  and  the  Attorney-General 
may  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  enter¬ 
prise  a  go  if  possible. 


CANADIAN  PRINT  OUTPUT 


Claimed  That  Nearly  Eighty  Per  Cent. 

Has  Been  Contracted  For. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  news  print 
output  of  Canada,  it  is  said,  has  been 
placed  under  contract  for  1917,  at  prices 
ranging  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more 
than  the  prevailing  rates  for  the  year 
just  closing.  The  new  rates  are  for  pa¬ 
per  at  the  mill,  the  cost  of  freight,  cart¬ 
age,  and  storage,  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  formerly  assumed,  to  be 
paid  by  the  publishers.  While  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  wrapping  and  other  grades  have 
not  been  placed  under  contract  to  the 
same  extent  as  news  print,  prices  have 
shown  a  larger  percentage  of  increase, 
and  will  likely  be  more  subject  to  fluc¬ 
tuations  during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Union  Bag  &  Pa¬ 
per  Company’s  earnings  amount  to 
about  $500,000  monthly,  equivalent  to 
more  than  $60  a  share  on  the  outstand¬ 
ing  capital  stock.  Earnings  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
were  at  the  rate  of  $123,500  monthly, 
500  per  cent,  more  than  for  the  last 
half  of  1915-16  fiscal  year.  Earnings  of 
$500,000  monthly  are  almost  1,950  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  monthly  earn¬ 
ings  during  the  period  from  August  1, 
1915,  to  January  31,  1916,  according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ended  January  31,  1916,  the  com¬ 
pany  showed  a  deficit  of  $84,480. 
American  Writing  Paper  Company’s 
current  earnings  are  said  to  be  between 
$350,000  and  $400,000  a  month,  compar¬ 
ing  with  a  deficit  of  $26,955  shown  for 
1915  operations.  United  Paper  Board 
Company,  which  has  not  been  listed,  is 
said  to  be  earning  $160,000  to  $200,000 
a  month. 

brainerd’s  remedy. 

C.  T.  Brainerd,  proprietor  of  the 
Washington  Herald,  who  also  purchases 
the  paper  for  Harper  &  Bros,  and  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  in  which 
he  is  Interested,  stated,  in  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher:  "It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
entire  question  could  be  settled  by  twen¬ 
ty  of  the  largest  publishers  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  if  they  would  sit  around  a 
table,  and  decide  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  newspapers,  from  12  to  8  pages, 
where  they  are  now  printing  twelve, 
and  from  larger  to  much  smaller  sizes, 
where  the  number  of  pages  are  greater. 
The  idea  of  cutting  down  to  the  very 
lowest  limit,  if  necessary  raising  adver¬ 
tising  rates  in  order  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  space  used,  yet  permitting 


PHILADELPHIA  LEDGER 
SYNDICATE  REORGANIZED 


With  John  Elfreth  Watkins  as  General 
Manager  the”  Enlarged  Organization 
Will  Rank  with  the  Greatest  Feature- 
Marketing  Agencies — To  Carry  Cable 
Service  of  London  Times. 

One  of  the  greatest  feature-marketinj; 
agencies  of  the  world  will  result  from 
the  merger  of  the  Watkins  Syndicate 
with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  Syndicate, 
with  John  Elfreth  Watkins  as  general 
manager  of  the  new  organization,  still 
to  be  known  as  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 

The  new  organization,  backed  by  the 
Curtis  magic  and  the  finest  mechanical 
equipment  in  the  world,  will  sell  the 
literary  output  of  the  Public,  Evening, 
and  Sunday  Ledgers  through  a  bureau 
now  to  be  headed  by  a  man  who  has 
had  more  than  twenty-two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  syndicate  market,  and 
who,  being  an  author  himself,  knows 
literary  values. 

veteran  in  syndicate  field. 

Mr.  Watkin.s,  after  serving  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  press  galleries  of 
Congress,  became  a  feature  writer  for 
the  Washington  Star  and  entered  the 
syndicate  field  in  1894.  Believing  that 
Philadelphia  was  the  ideal  location  for 
a  syndicate,  because  in  close  touch  with 
both  New  York  and  Washington,  he 
moved  his  office  to  that  city  last  year. 
Prom  the  first,  his  syndicate  has  offered 
features  of  the  highest  quality.  Including 
big  Sunday  spreads  on  national  ques¬ 
tions,  and  entertaining  daily  features. 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  will  now  offer 
a  long  list  of  exclusive  features.  It  has 
just  obtained  from  Lord  Northcliffe  the 
American  and  Canadian  rights  for 
the  world-famous  war-cartoons  of 
Raemakers,  who,  through  his  dra¬ 
matic  portrayals  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  is  to-day  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  appeal  for  a  lasting  world- 
peace.  The  American  and  Canadian 
rights  of  the  London  Times  Cable  Ser¬ 
vice  have  also  been  obtained  for  the 
Ledger  Syndicate.  And  it  has  to  offer 
a  long  list  of  habit-forming  comlc.s, 
new-angle  children’s  and  women’s  se¬ 
ries,  some  gilt-edged  tlred-busine.ss-man- 
stuff  in  short  lengths,  Sunday  pages,  and 
literary  features  of  the  highest  class. 


all  to  come  in,  would  bring  the  con¬ 
sumption  so  far  beneath  the  supply  that 
the  entire  question  of  shortage  would 
be  solved,  and  the  price  of  news  print 
would  drop.  It  is  high  now,  because 
the  demand  is  so  great.  It  would  be 
lower  if  there  was  lack  of  demand.” 

The  New  York  Times  will  pay  $2,000 
a  day  more  for  news  print  in  1917  than 
it  paid  this  year.  While  the  Times  had 
a  contract  that  did  not  expire  until 
April,  1917,  in  order  to  assure  itself  for 
the  coming  year,  it  surrendered  the  last 
three  months  of  its  contract,  making 
a  new  one,  as  of  January  1,  1917.  The 
only  increase  the  Times  has  made  in 
subscription  rates,  as  a  result  of  the 
new  price  of  print  paper,  is  in  its  mail 
subscriptions,  which  has  been  advanced 
for  the  daily  and  Sunday  from  $8.50  to 
$10  a  year.  The  daily  without  the  Sun¬ 
day  issue  will  cost  $8  a  year,  by  mail, 
in  the  future,  while  the  Sunday  only 
will  cost  $3  a  year  by  mail. 


At  a  recent  I.  W.  W.  meeting  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  every  man  present  was  ar¬ 
rested.  There  are  a  good  many  other 
rallies  that  should  be  handled  in  the 
same  way. — E.  W.  Howe. 
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TITLE  "MUTT  AND  JEFF” 
VESTED  IN  BUD  FISHER 


United  States  Patent  Office  Decides  That 
He  Created  Names,  and  That  They 
Constitute  a  Trade-Mark — Star  Com¬ 
pany’s  Proceeding  to  Cancel  Registra¬ 
tion  Is  Dismissed. 

Another  important  legal  decision  ha.s 
just  been  rendered  in  the  litigation  over 
“Mutt  and  Jeff’  between  the  Star  Com¬ 
pany, 'publisher  of  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  the  Wheeler  Syndicate,  Inc., 
and  H.  C.  (Bud)  Fisher,  the  cartoonist, 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  deciding 
in  the  contest  between  the  Star  Com¬ 
pany  and  Fisher,  that  the  trade-mark 
“Mutt  and  Jeff”  belongs  to  Mr.  Fisher. 
The  proceeding  brought  by  the  Star 
Company  to  cancel  Mr.  Fisher’s  regis- 
^ation  of  the  trade-mark  and  grant  it 
to  the  Star  Company  is  dismissed. 

Charles  E.  Kelley,  of  30  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  attorney  for  Mr.  Fisher,  and 
also  the  Wheeler  Syndicate,  stated  that 
the  decision  established  the  right  of  an 
artist  to  acquire  a  trade-mark  in  his 
drawings  independent  of  the  newspaper 
in  which  they  were  published. 

The  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  is, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

.  .  None  of  the  officers  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Hearst  papers  who  tes¬ 
tify  deny  that  Fisher  originated  and 
created  the  characters  of  Mutt  and  Jeff. 
Mr.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  who  was  acknowledged  by 
both  parties  to  be  an  expert  newspaper 
man,  testified  that  Fisher’s  comic  strips 
are  known  by  the  name  ‘Mutt  and  JefT 
(Fisher’s  record,  page  354).  When 
Fisher  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Merrill, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Star  Company 
and  publisher  of  the  American,  it  was 
as  'Mutt  and  Jeff.’ 

FISHER  CREATED  NAMES. 

“The  testimony  is  held  to  show  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  registrant  originated  the 
characters  whose  names  are  Mutt  and 
Jeff,  and  that  these  names  are  identified 
with  the  article  produced  by  the  regis¬ 
trant.  Although  the  Star  Company  had 
the  exclusive  right  to  Fisher’s  services 
under  contracts  with  him,  those  con¬ 
tracts  are  not  regarded  as  giving  it  any 
right  to  appropriate  the  characters  or 
the  names  by  which  they  are  known. 
The  conduct  of  Fisher  clearly  negatives 
any  supposition  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  permit  the  Star  Company  to  own 
these  characters  or  the  names  when  he 
ceased  to  be  employed  by  it.  The  peti¬ 
tioner  has  not  shown  any  use  of  the 
mark  whiclk  it  attempts  to  cancel  until 
December,  1914,  and  against  thi.s  use 
and  subsequent  uses  of  it  by  the  peti¬ 
tioner,  Fisher  made  the  strongest  pro¬ 
test.  .  . 

MARK  IS  IDENTIFICATION. 

“.  .  .  There  is  equally  good  rea¬ 

son  for  holding  that  ‘Mutt  and  Jeff  as  a 
trade-mark  for  a  series  of  cartoons  may 
not  be  used  except  upon  cartoons  made 
by  ‘Bud’  tosher,  for  the  mark  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  evidence  to  identify  car¬ 
toons  made  by  him. 

“The  mark  ‘Mutt  and  JefT  is  there¬ 
fore  held  upon  these  authorities  to  be 
a  personal  mark  which  the  petitioner 
could  not  use  upon  comic  strips  which 
are  not  made  by  the  registrant,  for  the 
evidence  shows  that  this  mark  identifies 
the  product  of  his  genius  and  skill. 

“The  petition  for  cancellation  is 
therefore  dismissed  on  the  grounds  (1) 
that  no  use  of  the  mark  has  been  nisde 
by  the  iietitloner,  and  (2)  that  it  is  a 
personal  mark  identified  with  the  regis¬ 
trant  .  . 


6i/  tfieSide  oftfic%td 

J  /iy^homas  ^Dreior 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  attract  and  interest  other  people  is  by 
going  about  one’s  own  business  as  though  it  were  the  most  won¬ 
derful  and  fascinating  thing  in  the  world.  People  soon  begin  to 
look  on  wistfully,  then  to  wonder  what  all  this  acti^ty  and  tri¬ 
umphant  joyousness  is  about,  and  are  presently  drawn  to  It  as 
bees  are  drawn  by  a  blooming  clover  field.  — David  Grayson. 


I  HAVE  BEEN  DOING  some  work 
for  the  American  Felt  Company  of 
late,  and  have  had  to  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  wi.ol.  You  can 
imagine  my  surprise  when  they 
told  me  that  the  wool  used  had  to 
come  from  the  backs  of  sheep  that 
were  in  perfect  health. 

They  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  from  which  their  wool  came  had 
not  been  sick  between  shearings. 

“What  difference  does  that  make?” 
I  asked. 

“All  the  difference  in  the  world,” 
they  answered. 

“One  week’s  sickness  will  ruin  a 
sheep’s  wool  for  our  purposes.  For 
our  piano  hammers,  for  instance,  our 
wool  must  be  long-fibred,  and  must  be 
as  near  fiawless  as  it  is  possible  for 
wool  to  be.” 

“How  can  you  tell  whether  a  sheep 
has  been  sick  or  not?”  I  asked,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  sheep  men  might  find  it 
easy  to  lie  about  the  condition  of  their 
flocks. 

“By  the  wool,”  was  the  answer.  “We 
can  not  only  tell  that  a  sheep  was 
sick,  but  if  we  know  when  it  was  last 
sheared,  we  can  tell  the  exact 
week  or  period  of  weeks  that  it  was 
sick.” 

That  struck  me  as  magical.  Of 
course,  I  knew  that  there  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  explanation.  But  what  that  ex¬ 
planation  was  I  could  not  guess.  They 
answered  my  unasked  questions. 

“Here’s  the  answer:  If  a  sheep  is 
^ck  for  a  week — ^just  one  short  week 
of  seven  days — between  cuttings  or 
shearings,  the  wool  will  break  in  the 
middle  when  we  start  to  work  it.  That 
little  bad  week  weakens  the  fibres  in 
the  middle,  and  that  wool  is  useless — 
useless  for  our  purpose.” 

I  thought  then,  as  I  have  thought 
m-any  times  since,  that  the  mental  and 
tiionil  sicknesses  of  men  show  in  their 
product. 

A  man,  for  instance,  who  is  fitted  by 
nature  to  do  big  work,  whose  ideals 
are  high,  who  has  won  and  held  the 
loyalty  of  worthwhile  men  and  women 
by  his  devotion  to  a  purpose  that  is 
noble  and  fine,  is  thrown  for  a  time 
into  a  poisonous  environment.  His 
mind  becomes  sick,  even  when  he  pro¬ 
tests  most  loudly  that  it  is  in  perfect 


health.  The  product  of  his  mind  is 
poisonous. 

“This,”  he  says  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends,  “is  but  an  experiment — a 
study  of  interesting,  even  if  abnormal, 
conditions.  It  is  part  of  my  job  to 
l-now  disease.” 

- And  the  wool  of  the  healthy 

sheep  la  made  into  piano  hammers  and 
is  sent  out  to  serve,  to  bring  harmony 
into  the  world  to  delight  the  ears  of 
men  and  the  wool  of  the  sick  sheep 
is  cast  aside  when  the  sorters  find  it, 
and  is  used  in  cheap  blankets,  cheap 
cloths— it  is  always  used  in  something 
cheaper  and  poorer  than  the  wool  from 
the  healthy  sheep  who  knew  nothing 
of  sickness  and  disease. 

In  developing  ycur  own  philosophy 
of  life  you  may  be  able  to  make  use  of 
this  illustration. 

AT  LUNCHEON  ONE  DAY  Bliss  ask¬ 
ed,  “What  do  you  consider  your  job 
on  this  earth  to  be?” 

Now  that  is  a  somewhat  startling 
question  to  shoot  at  a  man  without 
warning.  It  would  have  bothered  me, 
too,  if  a  few  days  before  I  had  not 
received  one  of  those  little  folders 
which  used  to  be  sent  out  by  Dr.  Jew¬ 
ett’s  church  over  in  New  York.  Of 
course,  I  could  have  answered  it  in 
my  own  language,  more  or  less  halt¬ 
ingly.  But  it  was  so  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  when  answered  in  the  language  of 
Isaiah. 

“Some  time,  John,”  I  said,  “I  want 
it  said  of  me  what  Isaiah  wrote.” 

“What  was  that?”  asked  John. 

“  ‘He  giveth  power  to  the  faint’  ” — I 
quoted;  “‘and  to  them  that  have  no 
might  he  increaseth  strength.  Even 
the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
and  young  men  shaH'otterly  fall;  but 
they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re¬ 
new  their  strength;  they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall 
run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint.”' 

“It’s  a  big  joD,”  said  John. 

“It  is,”  I  agreed. 

“li’s  a  good  job,  too.”  John  was 
evidently  impressed. 

"It  is  a  glorious  one,”  said  I,  “and 
I  love  it.” 

John  laughed.  “Say,”  he  exclaimed, 
“isn’t  life  a  great  old  game?” 

W  e  then  rose  and  went  back  to  work. 


MORE  PAPERS  RAISE  PRICE 


Many  One  Cent  Dailies  Are  Adopting 
the  Two  (^nt  Rate. 

Many  additional  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  recently  raised 
their  prices.  In  Windsor,  Canada, 
the  Record  raises  from  one  to  two 
cents;  In  Lincoln,  Neb.,  both  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  dailies  have  raised  from  one  to 
two  cents;  the  W’oonsocket  (R.  I.) 

Evening  Call-Reporter  has  done  like¬ 
wise,  and  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  has 
raised  from  one  to  two  cents  by  the  sin¬ 
gle  copy,  or  to  ten^  cents  a  week. 


The  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Times. 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Leader-Republican,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Times  and  Globe,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  Evening  Herald,  and  Morning 
Journal;  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
Wheeling  (W'.  Va.)  Daily  News,  and  the 
Birmingham  (.Via.)  News,  all  raise  their 
rates  on  Januar>'  1.  The  latter  news¬ 
paper  goes  to  three  cents,  all  of  the 
others  to  two  cents. 

In  every  ca.se  the  reason  given  is  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  print  paper.  Ink. 
and  everything  that  goes  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaper. 


EVENING  POST  INSURES 
LIVES  OF  ALL  EMPLOYEES 


Men  and  Women,  Regardless  of  .Age, 
Who  Have  Been  in  the  Service  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  Pres.s  for  One  Y'ear  or  More  to  Be 
Protected  by  Insurance  Policies. 

The  lives  of  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  are  to  be  insured. 
This  was  the  Post’s  Christmas  present 
to  those  who  have  labored  as  zealously 
in  behalf  of  the  paper.  Men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  share  alike  in  the  plan,  and 
without  co.st  to  them.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Evening  Post,  which  was 
announced  in  a  letter  signed  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  last  Saturday,  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  when  one  considers  the  in- 
crea.sed  cost  of  publication  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

B.ISED  ON  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE. 

The  amount  of  insurance  is  to  be 
based  on  the  term  of  service  one  baa 
been  in  the  employ  of  that  newspaper. 
One  year’s  service  entitles  an  employee 
to  insurance  for  the  amount  of  3500; 
two  years,  $600;  three  years,  $700;  four 
years,  $800  five  years,  $900,  and  six 
years  or  more,  $1,000.  The  policies  are 
payable  in  the  event  of  total  disability 
before  the  age  of  sixty  or  at  death.  Men 
and  women  regardless  of  age,  who  are 
employed  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  (composing  room,  stereotyping, 
press  room,  certain  employees  of  the 
circulation  department,  and  Nation 
Press),  compositors,  pressmen,  and 
binders,  regardless  of  age,  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  benefita  While  the  policies 
are  for  one  year’s  term,  they  will  be  re¬ 
newed  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  one 
remains  with  either  the  Evening  Post 
or  the  Nation  Press,  increasing  auto¬ 
matically  each  year  until  the  maximum 
of  $1,000  shall  have  been  reached. 

The  plan  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  policy  ot  the  Post  in  knitting  the 
interest  of  every  department  together, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
Christmas  gift,  the  policies  taking  effect 
beginning  December  24,  so  that  each 
might  know  that,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  protection  for  the  families 
or  dependents. 


GAVE  POLICIES  AND  CASH 


Substantial  Presents  to  Syracu^  (N.  Y.l 
Post-Standard  Employee:!. 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- Standard 
gave  group-plan  insurance  to  every  one 
of  its  employees  as  a  Christmas  present. 
In  addition,  a  check  for  a  substantial 
sum  was  delivered  by  mail  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  at  every  employee’s 
home,  with  a  card  reading:  “To  wish 
you  a  merry  Christmas  and  to  express 
appreciation  for  loyal  and  effective  ser¬ 
vice,  which  has  helped  make  this  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of 
the  company.”  The  cards  were  signed 
by  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher. 

The  H.  E.  Lesan  .\dvertising  .Agency, 
of  New  York  and  (Chicago,  gave  a  week’s 
.salary  to  its  employees  as  a  bonus,  and 
in  addition  has  insuretl  them  in  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  under 
the  group  plan. 


Saved  Pa|>er  On  Christmas 

In  Omaha.  Neb.,  no  new.sivapers  were 
issued  on  Christmas  l>ay.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  morning  ivapers  have 
missed  an  issue  since  their  establish¬ 
ment.  In  making  the  announcement 
they  gave  as  their  reason  a  desire  to 
conserve  the  paper  supply. 
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THOMSON  LIKES 

PACIFIC  COAST 


Uirec-Utr  of  Bureau  of  Advertising  Tells 

of  Big  Opportunities  in  Far  West — 

Interesting  Facts  About  Many  Lines 

of  Business. 

XN'illiani  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  News- 
pajHjr  Publishers’  Association,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
thinks  that  general  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  1917  will  show  as  large  an  in¬ 
crease  as  it  has  shown  during  this  year. 

.Mr.  Thomson  says: 

“In  1915,  the  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  al»out  $55,000,000  worth  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising.  For  1916,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  have  carried  about  $75,000,- 
00(t  worth,  and  I  should  say  that  it  is 
rea.sonable  to  a.ssume  that  the  increase 
for  1917  will  amount  to  as  much,  or 
more. 

"The  Pacific  Coast."  continued  Mr. 
Thomson,  "is  a  country  of  unorganized 
opiKirt  unities.  It  is  wonderful.  One 
niii.st  visit  that  section  to.  realize  what 
n  tremendous  factor  it  is,  and  what  it 
will  amount  to.  I  talked  with  represen¬ 
tatives  and  the  boards  of  directors  of 
associations  of  apple-growers,  lumber¬ 
men,  the  canneries,  cereals,  deciduous 
and  citrus  fruit.s,  loganberries — every 
advertising  and  po.ssible  advertising  in¬ 
terest.  The  people  are  progressive,  en¬ 
thusiastic.  have  an  intelligent  grasp, 
an<l  are  anxious  to  push  their  products. 

t'KOKI)  M'MBKKMEN  TO  ADVERTISE. 

".Vs  an  example,  there  is  the  lumber 
industry.  The  makers  of  sub.stitutes 
for  wo<k1.  like  concrete  and  other  artl- 
<-le.s,  adverti.se.  The  result  is  that  their 
sales  affect  the  lumlier  output.  1  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  lumbermen  at  a  luncheon 
in  Portland  that  the  success  of  the 
others  should  point  the  .same  road  to 
them,  lliere  are  many  uses  to  which 
lumlier  may  be  put  that  the  people  are 
not  aware  of,  and  which  they  will  em¬ 
brace,  if  they  only  knew.  Advertising 
is  the  way.  I  cited  examples  of  what 
other  I’aclflc  Coast  As.sociations  have 
done  and  are  doing,  through  newspaper 
advepti.sing. 

“Then  there  is  the  loganberry  indus¬ 
try — the  marketing  of  the  loganberry 
juice,  which  is  finding  a  constantly  in- 
ireasmg  .sale  in  the  dry  States,  and 
which  is  destined  to  have  a  national 
.“ale.  The  i>eople  backing  this  industry 
are  alive  and  alert  to  the  possibilities, 
and  will  launch  an  adverti.sing  cam¬ 
paign,  u.sing  both  new.spapers  and  the 
magazine.s. 

"New  projects,  big  and  interesting,  are 
developing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  all  the 
time,  and  the  possibilities  are  so  great, 
the  field  .so  large,  the  future  so  prom¬ 
ising  that,  in  line  with  the  Bureau  of 
-Vdverti.sing’s  plan  of  expansion,  I  think 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  an  of¬ 
fice  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  handle  the 
con.stantly  increasing  business,  and  to 
a.ssist  in  the  advertising  development. 

"There  are  companies  in  the  West 
that  manufacture  and  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
.Mountain.s,  that  we  never  hear  of  in  the 
Hast,  that  transact  a  large  volume  of 
busines.s.  and  that  are  growing  all  the 
time.  These  companies  are  now  u.sng 
the  newspai)ers  In  those  States,  and 
will  u.se  them  more  and  more. 

ADVISES  AOAINST  FRE»  PfBDICITT. 

".More  than  ever,  since  my  trip  to  the 
Pacific-  Coast,  am  I  convinced  that  it 
should  lx*  the  policy  of  newspapers  to 
shun  free  publicity.  One  concern  with 


which  I  talked,  and  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  a  lot  of  free  reading 
matter,  but  with  no  real  selling  merit  or 
value,  was  rather  cool  on  the  subject 
of  advertising,  because  they  had  hun¬ 
dreds  of  clippings  from  newspapers  that 
had  given  them  free  write-ups.  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  value  of  such  publicity 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  selling  force 
that  an  advertisement  does,  and  that, 
from  now  on,  with  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  news  print,  there  would  be  leas 
disposition  on  the  part  of  publishers  to 
give  away  their  space  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

“Another  industry  that  is  forging  to 
the  front,  is  the  ripe-olive  industry. 
Walnuts  will  also  play  a  large  part  in 
the  advertising  of  the  future. 

"In  my  w’ork  on  the  Pacific  Coast  1 
received  the  earnest  and  hearty  co- 
oix?ration  of  publishers  everywhere,  and 
the  most  courteous  treatment  from  the 
represc-ntatives  and  directors  of  the 
companies  on  whom  I  called,  who  were 
interested,  and  who  are  anxious  to  de¬ 
velop  their  businesses.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  trips  I  have  ever 
made.’’ 


WILL  PUSH  EMBARGO  BILL 


Representative  Campbell  Says  Measure  Is 
Vital  to  All  Small  Papers. 

Washington,  December  26. — “There 
isn’t  a  business  man  in  the  country,’’ 
said  Representative  Campbell  to-day.  in 
speaking  of  his  bill  placing  an  embargo 
upon  the  exportation  of  news  print  pa¬ 
per,  to  a  representative  of  The  Kditor 
AND  Pi'BLiSHER,  “who  is  faced  with  a 
more  serious  problem  in  obtaining  a 
product  vital  to  the  very  exi.stence  of 
his  business  than  is  the  publisher  of  a 
small  newspaper.  All  over  the  country 
we  hear  the  same  story. 

"For  more  than  a  year,  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  that  1  could  quote,  these  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  convey  the,,  mAy#  of  the 
day  to  millions  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  cut  off  from 
their  ordinary  sources  of  supply. 

“They  have  been  forced  to  beg  and 
Ixirrow,  many  of  them  have  lx*en  push¬ 
ed  to  suspension,  and  all  have  ijeen  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
small  quantities  of  print  paper  they 
have  been  able  to  secure. 

"This  condition  of  affairs  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  large  exports  of  the 
product  in  question.  With  the  iiro- 
ducers  of  the  country  laying  the  per- 
.sistent  increase  in  prices  to  a  serious 
.shortage,  millions  of  dollar.s’  worth  of 
print  paper  has  been  exported  from  the 
country  to  the  foreign  markets,  and  our 
own  requirements  along  these  lines  per¬ 
mitted  to  suffer. 

“I  can  assure  the  public,  who  regard 
the  shortage  in  print  paper  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  we  are  fac¬ 
ing,  that  this  bill  for  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  the  product  will  be 
pu.shed  just  as  far  in  the  Hous?  of 
Representatives  as  is  any  other  em¬ 
bargo  bill.” 


Altoona  Dailies  Raise  Price 

The  Morning  Tribune,  the  Morning 
Times,  and  the  Evening  Mirror,  all  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  have 
announced  that,  beginning  January  1. 
the  price  will  be  two  cents  a  copy,  or 
forty  cents  a  month. 


The  moment  a  man  says  he  wants  an 
Ingersoll  watch,  you  know  he  has  at 
least  a  dollar.  Now  honestly,  didn’t  ad¬ 
vertising  do  it? 


BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  FOR 
NEW  BUSINESS  IN  1917 


Advertising  Agents  and  Special  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Predict  (ireat  Volume  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  for  Newspapers  in 
the  New  Year  -Increased  Business  to 
Help  Meet  Higher  Publishing  Costs. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  presents 
herewith  some  message  of  good  cheer 
fcj"  the  New  Year  from  men  who  are 
in  touch  with  conditions  in  the  field  of 
national  advertising.  While  the  volume 
of  this  class  of  business  carried  by  the 
newspapers  in  1916  was  record-break¬ 
ing,  all  indications  point  to  bigger 
things  in  the  year  to  come. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  pessimist  among 
the  advertising  agency  men  and  spe¬ 
cial  representatives  loc-ated  in  New 
York.  The  feeling  of  optimism  is  gen¬ 
eral  and  pronounced.  The  great  busi¬ 
ness  Institutions  of  the  country,  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity,  are 
planning  development  and  expansion  of 
t  i-ade. 

IX'spite  the  natural  anxiety  of  pub¬ 
lishers  ever  increased  costs  of  publish- 
’ng,  the  conviction  is  general  that  new 
business  in  the  New  Year  will  overcome 
this  handicap  and  bring  prosperity  to 
all  newspapers  that  are  managed  on 
.sound  business  principles. 

WHAT  THE  advertising  MEN  SAY. 
Harry  Reynouis,  of  the  Benjamin  & 
Kentnor  Company,  225  Fifth  Avenue: 
“.\s  nearly  as  1  can  judge,  all  indica¬ 
tions  so  far  lead  me  to  believe  that  1917 
will  be  a  banner  year  for  the  newspa- 
Iiers.  It  will  be  equally  as  good  as  1916, 
if  not  better:  and  1916  has  been  a  good 
year.  In  fact,  I  don’t  remember  an¬ 
other  year  like  it.” 

.1.  T.  Beckwith,  of  the  Beckwith 
Agency,  Tribune  Building:  “.Vll  of  us 
that  have  been  in  touch  with  conditions 
realize  that  they  were  never  brighter. 
Our  wish  to  the  publishers  is  that  the 
most  prosperous  of  New  Years  may  be 
fully  realized.  The  indications  have 
been  very  promising  up  to  this  time,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  they  will 
continue." 

I.  A.  Klein,  1  Madison  Avenue:  “Busi- 
ne.ss  has  been  so  good  in  the  past  year, 
and  so  much  better  than  the  preceding 
year,  that  I  hardly  dare  hope  for  any 
improvement.  Prospects,  however,  are 
good;  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
business  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  last 
year,  and  much  better  than  its  predeces- 
.sors.’’. 

F.  St.  John  Richards,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing:  “Publishers  of  new.spapers  can 
count  on  advertising  pro.sperity  for  1917 
as  an  aid  in  hearing  the  burden  of  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  publication.  The  adver¬ 
tising  outlook  is  excellent." 

Dan  a.  Carroll,  Tribune  Building: 
“We  have  had  the  Ix-st  year  of  our  lives 
in  1916,  and  the  outlook  for  1917  is  ju.st 
as  good,  if  not  better.  Bus' ness  in  Can¬ 
ada,  also,  is  gradually  getting  better; 
and  we  expect  it  will  soon  be  as  good  as 
ever.” 

Wallace  G.  Brooks,  225  Fifth  Avenue 
was  very  optimistic  regarding  the  1917 
outlook.  He  stated  it  as  his  belief  that, 
“good  as  has  been  the  past  year,  the 
outlook  for  1917  is  even  better.” 


CoLi.iN  Armstrong,  of  1463  Broadw.ay; 

“In  so  far  as  the  outlook  for  general 
advertising  activity  and  a  consequent 
prosperity  for  agents,  publishers,  and 
all  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
advertising  is  concerned,  the  year  1917 
unquestionably  bids  fair  to  break  all 
previous  precedents.  Publishers,  of 
course,  have  an  unexampled  paper  sit¬ 


uation  to  contend  with.  But  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  tnat  a  much  greater  amount  of 
available  advertiiing  can  offset  that 
condition  the  next  twelvemonth  pros- 
|)ect  to  them  .should  afford  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  comfort.  The  volume  of  business 
in  1917  will  be  more  than  double  that 
of  any  similar  period  since  this  organi¬ 
zation  first  was  formed.  This  by  all 
accounts  is  but  an  index  to  the  bigger 
and  better  business  which  it  is  our  lie- 
lief  and  hope  that  our  brother  agency 
organizations  will  enjoy.” 


M.  A.  Bergfeij),  Eastern  representative 
Chicago  American,  Broadway  and  59th 
Street: 

“Every  year  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  the  biggest  in  the  history  of 
the  ('hicago  American’s  Eastern  adver¬ 
ti.sing  department,  and  this  year  the 
Chicago  American  has  published  twice 
as  much  Ea.stern  advertising  as  it  print-, 
cd  in  1914.  The  (.'hicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican,  however,  is  not  the  only  paper  to 
show  tremendous  increases  in  foreign 
adverti.sing.  This  has  been  the  biggest 
‘foreign’  year  that  newspapers  generally 
have  ever  known,  and  1  believe  the 
reason  for  it  is  largely  due  to  the  splen¬ 
did  sales  and  distribution  cooperation 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  are  glv- 
in.g  out-of-town  advertisers.  Advertisers 
in  this  territory  are  enthusia.stic  over 
newspapers.  Many  maga-'ine  advertis¬ 
ers  are  ju;;t  coma^lencing  to  realise  that 
newspapers  not  only  can,  but  do,  give 
greater  and  more  concentrated  .selling 
and  distribution  coiiperation  than  any 
other  media,  and  because  of  this  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  look  forward  to  even  a 
greater  year  in  1917.  The  limit  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  foreign  adverti.'ing  in 
newspapers  is  largely  up  to  the  news¬ 
papers  themselve.s." 

Charles  H.  Eddy,  Charles  H.  Eddy 
Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  Building: 

"As  to  the  outlook  for  national  adve*-- 
ti.sing  in  the  new.spapers  during  1917, 
we  anticipate  an  Increase  over  the  rec¬ 
ord  figures  established  during  1916. 

“The  bu.siness  conditions  in  the  United 
States  brought  about  by  the  European 
war  have  stimulated  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  point  heretofore  unknown. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  all  conditions 
point  to  even  a  larger  volume  of  nation¬ 
al  new.spaper  advertising  during  the 
coming  year.” 

Fred.  P.  Motz,  John  M.  Branham  Co., 
225  Fifth  Avenue: 

“The  papers  on  our  list  are  just  fin¬ 
ishing  one  of  the  best  advertising  years 
in  the  national  advertising  field  they 
have  ever  experienced.  The  cla.ss  of  copy 
compared  to  the  banner  years  of  before 
is  exceptionally  high  clasa  and  conse¬ 
quently  built  on  a  solid  fonnfiation.  The 
year  1917,  we  believe,  will  outstrip  it. 
The  national  field  nev’cr  looked  as  good 
or  conditions  never  as  ripe  for  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  year  than  are  the  prospects 
for  1917.  The  white  paper  situation,  of 
course,  is  worrying  everybody,  but  even 
that — while  temporarily  unpleasant — 
will  work  a  remarkable  good  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  as  it  will  eliminate  a  condition 
of  waste  that  not  only  has  existed  for 
years  but  was  getting  to  a  deplorable 
state. 

Frank  Seaman,  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
34th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue: 

“Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  wishes  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  America  a  happy  New  Year, 
with  the  happine-s  iudiciously  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  whole  twelve  months.  May 
the  news  break  right,  may  the  home 
team  win,  may  white  paper  and  black 
ink  return  to  their  sen.ses,  may  adver¬ 
tising  columns  fill  hut  not  quite  over¬ 
flow,  may  the  office  cat  wax  fat  and 
prosperous  along  with  her  masters.” 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTSI 


Shreveport  (La.)  Times  Endorses 
Multiple-Magazine  Linotypes 


This  progressive  Southern  newspaper  has  just  installed 
one  Model  19  and  four  Model  18  Linotypes  which  re¬ 
placed  earlier  models  that  were  in  continuous  use  more  than 
twenty-one  years. 


In  addition  to  the  Linotypes  recently  installed,  the 
Times  uses  a  Model  8  (three  magazine)  and  a  Model  9 
(four  magazine)  Linotype,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  finest 
all-multiple-magazine  Linotype  plants  in  the  entire  Sou*^h. 


That  the  Shreveport  Times  is 
highly  pleased  with  its  new  Linotype 
equipment  is  evidenced  by  a  letter 
from  T.  B.  Goodwin,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  who  says:  “The  battery  of  five 
new  multiple-magazine  Linotypes  just 
installed  in  our  plant  is  in  full  operation 
and  every  one  of  the  five  machines  is 
working  satisfactorily.” 


Multiple  -  Magazine  Linotypes  will  give 
similar  satisfaction  in  YOUR  composing  room. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Matter. 


MERGENTHALER 
Linotype  Company 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  -  -  -  -  lUK)  South  Wabash  Avenue 

SANT  FRANCISCO  -  -  -  -  646  Sacramento  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  .  -  -  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO  -  Canadian  Linotype  Ltd.,  35  Lombard  Street 


Model  18 
Linotype 

(Two-.MaRazine  \ 
Model  5  } 

Price  ^^2600 
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BILLBOARDS  CANNOT  BE 
CARRIED  TO  THE  HOME 

Only  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  Spread 
Publicity  Cheaply  and  Persistently, 
Says  Coming's  Razoo,  and  Are  the  Key¬ 
stone  of  the  Arch  of  Advertising  Suc¬ 
cess. 

(’orning’s  Quarterly  Kazoo,  published 
at  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  puts  up  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  issue  some  strong  arguments  to 
show  that  newspapers  are  preferable  to 
billboards  as  advertising  media.  Among 
other  things,  it  says: 

"People  read  newspapers.  They  know 
that  the  news  of  the  world,  and  the 
news  of  the  stores  at  which  they  buy 
goods  are  there  from  day  to  day. 

“They  are  not  offended  by  the  fact 
that  advertising  ‘stares  them  in  the 
face’  as  they  peruse  the  stories  of  the 
war  or  Wall  Street.  They  know  that 
the  newspaper  is  the  legitimate  place 
for  it.  That  some  papers  still  mistak¬ 
enly  insist  on  publishing  fake  and  fraud 
in  their  advertising  columns  is  beside 
the  question. 

“It  isn’t  neces-sary  to  point  out  the 
fortunes  that  newspaper  advertl^ng  has 
ewated;  Wanamaker  and  Marshall 
Field,  our  own  Schuneman,  and  Elsing- 
er,  and  EMttenhoefer,  and  Field,  and 
Mannhelmer.  Telling  the  people  what 
you  have  to  sell  and  treating  them  right 
when  they  arrive  to  buy  It  Is  all  there 
is  to  It — how  to  tell  them  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

To  the  billboard  patron  it  says: 

“You  have  neglected  to  use  the  one 
medium  that  the  public  universally  sees 
habitually  from  day  to  day,  and  in  which 
it  habitually  looks  for  advertising.  It’s 
the  one  medium  in  which  your  public 
Is  looking  for  you.  In  which  you  don’t 
have  to  force  yourself  on  it  by  defacing 
the  landscape,  by  throwing  a  mass  of 
color  in  its  eyes  as  it  rides  home  tired 
and  worn  from  the  day’s  work,  by  re¬ 
minding  it  at  its  theatres  of  the  fact 
t  hat  you  want  its  dollars  for  your  goods, 
a  reminder  that  doesn’t  always  create  a 
pleasant  mental  attitude. 

“There  is  basic  soundness  and  fun¬ 
damental  logic  in  the  proposition  that 
first  and  foremost  comes  the  newspa¬ 
per  or  periodical.  You  can’t  bring  the 
billboard  into  the  home.  How  else  than 
in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  can 
you  get  your  message  into  the  home  so 
cheaply  and  persistently? 

“Real  advertising  is  that  which  reach, 
es  the  prospective  customer  in  his,  or 
her  home  or  office — preferably  the  for¬ 
mer.  That  kind  of  advertising  should 
come  first — let  the  ‘frills’  come,  too,  if 
you  wish,  but  as  frills  and  not  as  the 
nmin  thing. 

“Newspapera  farm  weeklies,  month¬ 
lies,  and  where  the  distribution  is  coun¬ 
try-wide,  national  magazines — these  con¬ 
stitute  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  ad¬ 
vertising  success.” 

NEW  FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  DAILY 

Will  Begin  Publication,  as  Afternoon 
Newspaper,  About  January  15. 


HEADLINE  TEACHING  IN  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  DEFENDS  GOOD  KIND  OF 

Tto4lvt  RuIm  Which  Should  Be  Followed  to  Produce  BaHafactory  OapHona  Over  SCARE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ifewa  Btoriea — Borne  Buperiora  on  Biff  Papera  Cloaely  Watoh  the  Work 
of  Their  Bubordinatea — A  Plea  for  a  Standard. 

By  Colin  V.  Dtmbnt, 

Professor  of  Jourrialism  in  the  University  of  Waahinffton,  Euyene,  Ore. 

AHEAD’S  a  head  the  nation  over,  and  I’m  not  sure  but  what  it’s  a  head 
the  world  over.  If  it’s  a  good  head  in  Savannah,  it's  a  good  head  in 
Seattle;  and  if  a  bad  head  in  Portland,  Ore.,  it’s  a  bad  one  In  New  York. 
Perhaps  It’s  a  bad  head  in  Paris  and  Petrograd,  too,  but  it  is  not  the  Intent  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  commercial  aspect  of  headwriting  tor  any  except  the 
United  States. 

The  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago  publisher,  who  produces  six 
or  eight  editions  daily,  under  circumstances  of  severest  competition,  and  who 
has  to  consider  every  detail  that  will  give  a  rival  an  advantage,  probably  has 
on  his  payroll  men  who  scrutinize  carefully  the  headwriters’  work.  On  such 
papers  an  obscure,  ambiguous,  or  clumsy  head,  or  even  one  that  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  lacks  pulling  power,  is  likely  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  offender’s 
immediate  superior. 

On  the  vast  majority  of  American  dailies,  however,  the  only  criteria  by 
which  a  head  is  judged  seem  to  be  that 
(1)  in  a  general  way  it  shall  be  based  upon  the  story,  and 
(2)  it  shall  approximately  fit. 

This  short  article  does  not  contemplate  giving  examples  of  bad  heads.  It 
is  the  purpose  merely  to  list  the  headwriting  rules  used  in  the  University  of 


American  Chain  Company  Head  Says 
Copy  Performs  Real  Service  in  Some 
Cases — In  Other  Instances,  Walter  B. 
Lashar  Declares,  It  is  a  Crime  to  Use 
Such  Publicity. 

Whether  scare  advertising  copy  is 
potential  copy  is  a  question  that  may 
be  settled  in  the  not-distant  future. 

When  the  National  Automobile  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  appointed  its 
committee  to  discourage  scare  advertis¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  concerns  it  had  In  mind 
was  the  American  Chain  Company,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Weed  anti-skid  chains. 

Walter  B.  Lashar,  president  of  this 
concern,  has  taken  up  the  defence  of 
scare  copy,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
positive  advertising  rather  than  nega¬ 
tive,  and  he  believes  his  advertising  thus 
performs  a  public  service. 

One  of  the  pertinent  examples  cited 


Oregon  School  of  Journalism,  and  where  It  seems  necessary,  to  give  the  rea-  Lashar  is  that  a  manufacturer  of 


son  for  the  rule. 

The  twelve  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  Top  deck  mnit  contain  some  form  of  a  verb,  either  expressed  or  plalnij  implied. 
Some  full  form  of  the  actlre  voice  is  to  be  preferred. 

This  is  an  elementary  rule  that  nearly  all  headwriters  follow  from  instinct. 
Z.  The  subject  of  this  verb  form  should  be  expressed  in  the  top  deck  if  possible;  if  not 
there  expressed,  it  should  appear  as  a  subject  at  the  beglnnins  of  the  second  deck. 

It  is  understood  by  the  students  that,  conversely,  if  the  subject  is  express¬ 
ed  in  the  top  deck,  it  may  carry  down  as  the  unexpressed  subject  of  a  verb  in 
the  second  deck.  This  rule  is  also  so  elementary  as  to  need  no  discussion. 


fire  extinguishers  that  have  real  merit, 
who  puts  out  scare  copy,  does  not  thus 
make  people  give  up  living  in  houses, 
but  makes  them  more  keen  for  fireproof 
construction. 

Lashar  asks  the  question:  “Does  such 
copy  make  people  scoff  at  the  dangers 
of  fire,  make  them  more  reckless  than 
ever,  or  does  it  bring  home  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  a  vivid  realization  of  a  fire  in 
his  home  and  make  him  insist  that  ev- 


wsre  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  newspapers  prohibit  the  license  described.  “““ 

The  conservative  and  high-class  Portland  Oregonian,  for  example,  requires  each  possible  precaution  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
deck  to  be  complete  in  itself.  Yet  the  writer  'does  not  see  why  a  head  like  the  fires, 

one  next  following  is  not  as  good  order  and  fully  as  effective  as  If  it  had  had 

the  subject  expressed  in  each  deck;  Continuing  his  arguments  in  favor  of 


GEORGIANS  TAKE 
LEO  FRANK  FROM 
CELL,  HANG  HIM 


or  GERMANS  STORM 

HILL  304  ON  WAY 
TO  FORT  VERDUN 


Drivb  100  Milbs  With  Him 

To  Spot  Near  Mart  Kill  2,300  French  criterion  is  not  what  It  does  to  the  pub- 

Phagan's  Home,  Where  In  Greatest  Assault  Since  He,  but  what  it  does  for  the  public. 

Body  Is  Found  Swinoinq  from  laMS  Three  Months'  Battle  Began,  “If  scare  copy  plays  upon  the  credu- 

This  Morning.  Etc.  Hty,  the  superstition,  the  helplessness, 

It  is  not  apparent  why  any  harsh  rule  should  be  laid  down  against  this  cupidity,  of  people,  merely  to  coin 
apparently  excellent  device  for  making  decks  dovetail  more  readily  into  one  an-  ^Hese  weaKnewes  In^  rnoney  without 

regard  to  the  harm  that  is  being  done; 

S.  Each  line  of  the  top  deck,  where  the  deck  conelsta  of  only  two  lines,  shonid  be  a  this  copy  is  a  lie  in  spirit  or  in  fact, 
complete  thought;  In  a  top  deck  of  three  lines,  two  or  more  complete  tbonghtt  may  increases  real  suffering  and  mis- 

be  divided  among  the  three  lines.  ery,  by  dwelling  upon  an  evil  for  which 

4.  Verb  phrases,  noun  phrases,  and  prepositional  phrases,  should  not  be  divided  between  there  is  no  prevention  and  no  remedy, 
the  lines  of  a  two-line  top  deck.  then  it  is  a  Clime  to  use  such  copy. 

Students  are  permitted  to  break  these  rules  where  there  is  a  definite  com-  “But  scare  copy  that  is  true,  that 
pensation.  Otherwise  the  rules  are  rather  strictly  Insisted  upon.  The  writer  brings  home  to  each  individual  a  con- 
believes  there  is  a  much  greater  loss  of  force  when,  for  example,  a  prepositional  sclousness  of  his  own  personal  respon- 
phrase  is  divided,  or  a  noun  phrase,  or  even  a  verb  phrase,  than  hurried  head-  sibility  for  a  real  evil  that  is  a  constant 
writers  and  unthinking  managing  editors  realize.  Some  day  in  some  univer-  menace — a  reality  that  exacts  a  fright- 
rity  the  department  of  psychology  will  work  out  in  its  experimental  laboratory  ful  toll  in  human  lives  and  in  human 
the  loss  of  “selling  power”  In  a  two-line  top  deck  that  divides  verb  phrases,  suffering  and  points  out  a  direct  and 
noun  phrases,  and  prepositional  phrases,  between  the  lines.  To  illustrate;  effective  remedy  that  ordinary  intelll- 


Continuing  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
scare  copy,  Lashar  says: 

“Scare  copy  is  like  any  other  copy; 
it  can  be  good  or  bad  or  merely  nega¬ 
tive.  There  is  only  one  standard  by 
which  ‘scare’  copy  can  be  judged:  The 
criterion  is  not  what  it  does  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  what  it  does  for  the  public. 

“If  scare  copy  plays  upon  the  credu¬ 
lity,  the  superstition,  the  helplessness, 
the  cupidity,  of  people,  merely  to  coin 
these  weaknesses  Into  money  without 
regard  to  the  harm  that  is  being  done; 
if  this  copy  is  a  lie  in  spirit  or  in  fact; 
if  it  increases  real  suffering  and  mis¬ 
ery,  by  dwelling  upon  an  evil  for  which 
there  is  no  prevention  and  no  remedy, 
then  it  is  a  crime  to  use  such  copy. 

“But  scare  copy  that  is  true,  that 


INCOME  TAX  FROM 
BUD  RYAN  SOUGHT 

DRYS  PREFER  OWN 
BILL  TO  ONE  PASSED 

350  MARINES  MAY 

GO  SOUTH  TO-NIGHT 


Compare  the  vigor  and  pull  of  the 
following  two: 

FIVE  FEET  OF  WATER 
STANDS  IN  GALVESTON 

PRESIDENT,  UNCOMMONLY  BUSY 
CANCELS  THREE  ENGAGEMENTS 


Even  with  difficult  counts,  there  is  little  excuse  for  dividing  thoughts  between 
lines,  so  as  to  retard  the  reader’s  perception. 

The  remaining  rules  contain  only  matter  familiar  to  all  headwriters.  They 
are  as  follows: 

5.  Wlth,few  excepOonn,  n*e  the  present  tense  In  heads  that  relate  to  past  events.  For 
future  events,  use  the  future  tense  or  the  Infinitive. 


sibility  for  a  real  evil  that  is  a  constant 
menace — a  reality  that  exacts  a  fright¬ 
ful  toll  in  human  lives  and  in  human 
suffering — and  points  out  a  direct  and 
effective  remedy  that  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  can  use,  such  scare  copy  is  doing 
a  great  public  service. 

“It  is  true  that  this  ‘scare’  copy  may 
make  a  few  hundred  neurasthenics  a 
little  more  miserable,  but  the  real  evil  is 
in  the  neurasthenia,  not  in  the  copy.” 

The  headwrlter  who  is  scornful  of 
rules  is  making  a  mistake.  He  may  be 
a  goo-i  headwriter  himself,  but  if  so, 
.ne  is  proficient  because  he  follows  cer¬ 
tain  vital  practices.  There  is  no  rea- 
son  why  a  set  of  rules  cannot  be  codi¬ 
fied  out  of  his  experience  and  used  for 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Fort  Worth 
American  is  the  name  of  a  new  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  that  will  begin  publica¬ 
tion  here  about  January  15,  1917.  W.  K. 
Dunn  will  be  general  manager,  and  R.  L. 
E.  Dunn  will  be  managing  editor. 

The  American  will  take  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  will  be  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  politica  The  first  carload 
of  equipment  for  the  new  plant,  which 
will  be  modern  in  every  way,  arrived 
last  week. 


«.  A,  an,  and  the  are  not  barred  absolutely,  but  should  be  used  very  sparingly  and  never 
to  begin  a  deck. 

7.  Heads  must  not  Interpret  nevrs  stories  or  edltorialixe  upon  them  In  any  way:  they  must 
tell  what  the  story  tells  and  nothing  else,  and  mnst  be  a  wholly  accurate  refiectlon 
of  the  story. 

8.  Jnst  as  the  important  items  In  a  news  story  are  commonly  summarised  in  the  lead, 
so  abonld  the  head  contain  a  summary  of  the  story,  and  it  mnst  in  addition  be  a  con¬ 
nected  summary — a  sort  of  complete  story  In  Itself. 

9.  Heads  should  be  free  from  ambiguity,  should  contain  no  superfluous  words  or  Ideas, 
should  speak  in  the  most  concise  way  possible. 

10.  Abbreviations  not  permitted  In  news  stories  .are  not  i>ermitted  in  beads. 

11.  All  decks  mnst  be  counted  out  by  letters  and  spaces,  M’s  and  W’s  equalling  one  and 
one-half  letters  rath  and  I’a  one-half  letter.  Lines  of  top  decks  must  be  within  one 
letter  of  the  same  length.  Heads  must  fit  absolutely, 

12.  Capitalise  all  words  except  prepositions,  conjunctions,  gpd  artiulM. 


the  guidance  of  young  headwriters 
who  huve  not  had  such  experience.  Any 
hcadwriting  rule  nmy,  of  course,  be 
broken,  where  there  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  compensation;  but  without  the 
rules,  and  more  especially  still  with¬ 
out  headwriting  ideals,  the  copyreader 
rapidly  falls  into  hasty,  careless,  and 
unscientific  habits. 

Much  as  the  set  of  head  rules  is  de¬ 
spised  around  '  newspaper  offices,  this 
brief  statement  is.  In  intention,  a  pica 
for  a  set  of  rules  ift  every  office. 
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SUPREMACY! 


The  Pl2dn  Dealer 


Cleveland’s  First  Paper 


Printed  More  Than 


Twelve  Million  Lines 


of  Paid  Advertising 

During 

1916 


Happy  New  Year! 


i 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

Men  ot  Force,  Consricjicc,  and  Intelligence  Are  the  Only  Ones  who  Succeed  To¬ 
day  as  Advertising  Managers— Specialists  Get  Best  Results  as  Solicitors— 
Higher  Rates  and  Smaller  Volume  Desirable — Mistakes  of  Some  Publishers. 
By  Jason  RooEits, 

IPublishcr  of  the  Neic  York  Globe). 


Advertising  management  has 
been  wonderfully  developed  during 
the  past  twenty  or  twenty-flve 
years,  yet  far  too  many  publishers  still 
continue  to  insist  on  the  old-style  meth¬ 
ods  being  carried  out.  To-day  our  most 
efficient  advertising  manager  is  a  man 
who,  by  sheer  force  of  conscientious 
and  intelligent  service,  is  received  by 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  welcome  and  valued  ad¬ 
viser. 

The  old  type  of  copy  chasing  has  now 
been  relegated  for  the  use  of  the  un¬ 
successful.  Our  effective  advertising 
manager  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  grasp  of  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  methods  to  be  able  to  surround  him- 
.self  with  a  corps  of  solicitors  whom  he 
can  use  and  educate*  to  be  advance 
agents  of  the  masterful  sort  of  finish¬ 
ing  touches  he  often  must  do  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  sort  of  relations  he  desires. 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  in  mind  a  sort 
of  composite  picture  of  a  score  or  more 
of  the  most  successful  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  country  whom  it  has  been 
my  great  pleasure  to  meet  and  see  in 
action.  I  have  filled  the  job  myself  and 
recognize  the  marvellous  precision  and 
efficiency  of  the  present-day  best  meth¬ 
ods. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  through  the 
mill,  as  It  were,  is  in  a  position  to  judge 
how  seriously  the  average  advertising 
manager  Is  handicapped  by  his  super¬ 
iors.  I  mean  by  editors,  publishers,  and 
business  managers.  Instead  of  gladly 
doing  what  they  can  to  help  make  it 
easier  for  him  to  sell  the  space  that 
helps  pay  all  salaries,  there  is  too  often 
a  slap  in  the  face  through  the  implied 
disdain  of  the  salesman. 

MUST  MAINTAIN  STANDARDS. 

When  I  suggest  that  the  advertising 
manager,  to  produce  best  results,  should 
have  the  support  of  all  other  executives 
I  don’t  suggest  any  lowering  of  ordi¬ 
nary  standards  of  editorial  or  publish¬ 
ing  ethics.  The  advertising  manager 
sells  space  plus  many  other  factora 
His  own  personality  la  an  item.  His 
picture  of  what  the  newspaper  stands 
for  is  another.  His  picture  of  the  class 
of  people  who  read  It  is  another. 

It  is  only  as  our  advertising  manager 
intelligently  refiects  a  proper  vis¬ 
ualization  of  the  paper  to  the  business 
men  and  advertisers  of  the  community 
personally  and  through  his  solicitors 
that  he  can  approximate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  his  field.  Therefore,  the  closer 
he  Is  taken  to  the  hearts  of  editors  and 
others  close  to  the  soul  of  the  news¬ 
paper  the  better  he  can  do  the  work 
which  he  is  expected  to  do. 

The  deeiier  we  look  into  advertising 
management  as  a  general  subject,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  our  best  so¬ 
licitors  are  the  young  cubs  that  we 
bring  up  in  our  own  offices.  In  a  small 
office,  one  thoroughly  equipped  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  the  type  that  can  im¬ 
press  leadership  and  dominance  on  a 
selected  crew  of  ambitious  novices  will 
produce  better  results  than  several  low- 
average  men  working  at  cross  purposes. 

In  larger  offices,  where  conditions  will 
warrant  heavier  expense,  I  think  that 


ing,  a  solicitor  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  the  real-estate  business 
can  find  an  easier  approach  and  do 
more  constructive  work  than  one  who 
merely  seeks  to  sell  space. 

Likewise,  all  through  the  advertising 
department,  it  should  be  equipped  with 
men  who  know  as  much  about  the 
lines  of  business  they  solicit  as  can  be 
secured,  or  the  young  men  who  are  to 
follow  up  the  business  should  be  Im- 
pre.ssed  with  the  desirability  of  closely 
studying  business  as  the  easiest  road 
to  their  own  advancement  and  profit. 

In  offices  where  a  number  of  solici¬ 
tors  are  employed  there  is  often  a  fatal 
weakness  regarding  the  handling  of  as¬ 
signments.  This  comes  too  often 
through  an  Inclination  on  the  part  of 
solicitors  to  hold  on  to  accounts  long 
after  there  is  no  po.ssibility  of  their  get¬ 
ting  the  business.  Long  experience 
shows  that  very  often  where  one  man 
cannot  get  a  piece  of  business,  another 
can. 

TO  INDUCE  CO-OPEHIATION. 

A  system  by  which  all  solicitors  must 
make  frequent  reports  on  accounts  on 
their  individual  lists,  and  reassignments 
of  items  on  which  satisfactory  progress 
has  not  been  shown  is  healthful.  This 
business  can  be  done  in  a  way  to  build 
up  a  finer  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
the  men  than  anything  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  If  all  the  solicitors  are 
taught  to  believe  that  it  is  business  for 
the  paper  they  all  seek,  either  personal¬ 
ly  or  as  a  team,  their  work  will  be  more 
effective. 

Whenever  we  find  an  advertising  de¬ 
partment  which  can  honestly  point  to 
a  record  of  successful  results  for  pleased 
customers  and  one  which  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  devoting  fully  three-quarters  of 
its  time  creating  new  business-making 
plans  for  still  further  development,  we 
have  one  that  justifies  almost  any  rea¬ 
sonable  percentage  of  cost  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  done. 

Wide  and  diversified  experience,  tabu¬ 
lated  after  inquiry  among  many  news¬ 
papers,  large  and  small,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  total  expense  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  volume  of  business  done  is 
an  average  charge  to  cover  all  and  ev¬ 
ery  item  of  expense  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  department  and  promo¬ 
tional  work. 

I  have  seen  some  newspapers  which 
were  operating  on  as  narrow  a  mar¬ 
gin  as  6  per  cent,  and  other  which  have 
ranged  up  about  the  15  per  cent.  mark. 
Some  of  the  present-day  big  successes 
have  until  very  recently  spent  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  on  their  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  just  letting  business  trickle 
in  past  the  barriers  if  it  would. 

SOME  NEJGLECr  DEVEXOPMENT. 

There  are  great  properties  which, 
through  lack  of  intelligent  up-to-date 
grasp  of  best  present-day  efficiencies  are 
doing  nothing  toward  future  develop¬ 
ment,  just  taking  the  cream  off  the  milk, 
as  it  were,  afraid  to  advance  rates  to 
a  living  basis,  which  could  increase  their 
earnings  by  60  per  cent,  or  more  if  they 
would  but  wake  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  newspa- 


as  with  the  hide-bound  type  they  do 
not  realize  that  in  their  mad  rush  for 
volume  they  are  in  a  measure  seriously 
injuring  the  possibility  of  satisfactory 
results  for  their  customers. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  in  talking  with 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
general  advertisers  in  the  country  he 
told  me  he  could  not  get  profitable  re¬ 
sults  from  a  certain  very  Important  and 
leading  newspaper.  He  said  that  he 
knew  it  should  produce  results  for  him, 
but  that,  after  repeated  trials  he  was 
forced  to  give  it  the  go-by.  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  because  this  newspaper 
carried  too  large  a  volume  of  business. 

I  appreciate  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
very  radical  and  contrary  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  chief  purpose  of  most  of  our 
present-day  great  successes,  but  in  days 
of  white-paper  shortage,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  many  newspapers  being 
stifled  out  of  existence  through  ina- 
biiity  to  get  paper  except  at  prohibitive 
figures  if  at  all,  commercial  sanity  may 
be  forced  upon  many  of  them. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been 
much  pleased  to  see  the  way  many  im¬ 
portant  men  in  the  advertising  business 
have  been  swinging  around  to  the  “high¬ 
er  rate”  “pay  for  preferred  position” 
ba^s.  It  is  up  to  the  newspapers  to 
help  restore  the  paper  market  to  a 
more  normal  basis  by  effecting  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  use  of  paper,  by  increasing 
rates  and  discouraging  the  spread-eagle 
use  of  space  by  those  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  their  foolishness  in  al¬ 
most  giving  away  space. 

HIGH  RATES  AID  PROMOTION. 

With  higher  rates  our  newspapers 
would  be  able  to  gave  our  advertising 
managers  a  liberal  enough  appropriation 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  competent 
promotional  departments  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  immensely  rich  possi¬ 
bilities  of  their  fields  for  greater  service 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  community 
and  greater  profit. 

The  newspapers  must  maintain  their 
constituencies  of  readers  at  any  and  all 
costa  This  for  the  sustained  use  and 
benefit  of  their  advertisers  just  as  much 
as  for  their  own.  Where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  different  reasons  for  all  the 
newspapers  of  a  city  to  temporarily  go 
to  a  two-cent  basis,  it  is  obvious  that 
sound  judgment  indicates  some  such 
course  as  I  am  indicating. 

Where  the  proper  relationship  exists 
between  newspaper  and  merchants  it 
will  not  be  found  difficult  to  make  clear 
the  necessity  for  cooperation  and  mutual 
concessions  during  this  period  of  un¬ 
precedented  and  inconceivable  hardship 
inflicted  upon  the  whole  business  of  the 
country  by  those  who  are  seeking  to 
cash  in  on  a  false  condition  charged  up 
to  the  world  war. 

[Next  week  Mr.  Rogers  will  touch 
on  other  advertising  department  mat¬ 
ters. — Ed.] 


DEMOCRATS  DESIRE  DAILY 


Rumor  Says  One  May  Be  Started  Soon  in 
Providence,  R.  1. 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  there  is  a  per¬ 
sistent  rumor  that  a  Democratic  daily 
newspaper  will  be  started  there  soon, 
and  that  it  will  be  backed  by  United 
States  Senator-elect  Peter  G.  Gerry  and 
his  friends. 

Those  who  favor  the  movement  argue 
that  with  no  Democratic  paper  in  Rhode 
Island  the  field  should  be  a  profitable 


ADVERTISING  VITAL  TO 
EVERY  BUSINESS  HOUSE 


It  Is  the  Red  Blood  Which  Keeps  Com¬ 
mercial  Life  Throhhing,  Harvey  R. 

Young,  of  the  Columhns  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  Told  Big  Audience  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Chamber  of  CoiMnerce. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  gave 
a  long  and  strong  talk  before  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  the  Indianapolis  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  boo.sted 
newspaper  adverti-sing.  After  the  meet¬ 
ing  about  seventy-five  advertising  men 
of  Indiana  tendered  a  banquet  to  Mr. 
Young.  In  his  address,  on  “The  Red 
Blood  of  Bu.siness,”  he  said,  in  part: 

“One  of  America's  most  successful 
men  is  quoted  as  saying,  ‘Advertising  is 
to  bu.siness  what  oxygen  is  to  the  blood.’ 

“Steam  and  electricity  turn  the  wheels 
of  commerce,  but  advertising  is  the  pow¬ 
er  that  educates  the  public  as  to  who 
you  are,  where  you  are,  and  what  you 
have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  service 
or  commodity. 

“Advertising,  like  the  copper  wire,  car¬ 
ries  the  electricity  from  the  dynamo  and 
turns  the  wheels;  and  99  times  out  of 
every  100  its  results  are  quicker  and 
more  economical  through  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper  than  from  any  other 
source. 

“Statistics  show  that  practically  ev¬ 
ery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  North 
America,  who  can  read  at  all.  is  a  news¬ 
paper  reader.  Hence  the  home  in  which 
the  newspaper  does  not  enter  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  trade  prospect. 

CHEAPER  THAN  POSTAGE. 

“Before  the  advance  to  the  present 
high  cost  of  paper,  ink,  and  printing, 
and  with  the  use  of  only  one-cent  pos¬ 
tage,  it  averages  not  less  than  two 
cents  to  reach  the  individual  reader  by 
so-called  direct  advertising.  Most  let¬ 
ters  cost  from  three  to  five  cents,  and 
I  have  seen  circulars  that  cost  as  high 
as  ten  cents  each  in  one  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  lots.  The  least  that  postage  alone 
costs  is  one  cent  per  reader,  and  that, 
of  course,  does  not  include  expense  of 
stationery,  printing,  folding,  enclosing, 
filling  in,  addressing,  sealing,  etc. 

Take  the  lowest  average  price  for  direct 
advertising,  which  is  two  cents  per  per¬ 
son,  and  we  find  the  cost  twenty  times 
the  price  of  newspaper  advertising, 
which  is  but  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
person.  Therefore,  if  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  readers  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  possible  prospects  for  your 
product,  your  service,  or  your  Idea,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to 
the  most  efficient,  the  most  economical 
medium  to  use. 

“Sam  Dobbs,  of  Coca-Cola  fame,  says: 
‘Newspaper  advertising  is  the  through 
express  train  of  modern  publicity.  It 
is  by  this  medium  that  all  good  things, 
all  good  things  worth  while,  are  accom¬ 
plished.  From  sunrise  to  sunrise, 
through  the  daily  press,  a  new  product 
is  introduced,  a  new  thought  created, 
and  the  complexion  of  a  nation  changed.’ 

“The  columns  of  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tain  great  stories  of  human  Interest  of 
the  happenings  of  wow.  The  newspaper 
is  the  only  thing  that  you  read  every 
day — twice  a  day  as  regularly  as  you 
eat  your  meals;  it’s  the  real,  vital,  pul¬ 
sating  part  of  the  very  life  you  are  liv¬ 
ing— and  it  is  thereby  THE  RED 
BLOOD  OF  BUSINESS. 


best  results  are  obtainable  through  the 
employment  of  the  best  specialists  that 
can  be  obtained  to  carry  through  to 
success  the  different  efforts  undertaken. 
For  example,  for  reaJ-pstate  advertls- 


pers  of  the  more  or  less  doubtful  class 
which  so  concentrate  their  energies  to 
advertising  promotion  that  they  almost 
lose  sight  of  the  desirability  for  getting 
out  creditable  newspapers.  With  them 


one,  financially  and  politically.  In 
Providence,  Pawtucket,  Central  Falls, 
and  Cranston  is  a  population  of  350,000, 

forming  a  prosperous  circulation  terri¬ 
tory. 


NEWSPAPER  A  NECESSITY. 

“Almost  hourly  you  depend  upon  your 
newspaper  to  tell  you  what  the  world  is 
{ContinMed  on  page  22) 
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The  wide  awake  newspaper  leaves  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  secure  the  largest  possible  number  of  pleased 
and  constant  women  readers. 

Women,  reading  newspapers,  buy  what  i^  adver¬ 
tised  in  them. 

The  more  women  readers,  the  more  valuable  a 
a  newspaper  to  advertisers— and  owners. 

The  DOROTHY  DIX  ARTICLES-the  world’s 
premier  service  for  women— will  be  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  help  to  any  newspaper  in  securing,  and  holding, 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  pleased  and  constant 
women  readers. 

Many  newspapers,  large  and  small,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  already  arranged  to  increase  their 
value  to  the  women  and  the  advertisers  by  printing  the 
DOROTHY  DIX  ARTICLES  throughout  1917. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  you  also  arrange— 
now— to  increase  the  advertising  ‘^pull”  and  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  your  newspaper  during  19J7  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  DOROTHY  DIX  ARTICLES,  time 
tested  and  proved  as  to  their  universal  appeal  to,  and 
hold  on,  women  readers  wherever  published. 

DOROTHY  DIX  writes  exclusively  for  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate,  Inc.,  beginning  Monday,  January 
15th,  1917.  Three  articles  a  week  will  be  released.  A 
wire  request  will  bring  you  terms  for  this  effective 
service  for  women  readers— for  the  advertisers  of  your 
territory— and  for  yourself. 

THE  WHEELER  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  ADVERTISING  FIELD  dinners  for  thousands 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  Daily  Cuts  Its  Size 
to  Six  Pages. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  white  pa¬ 
per  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald 
appears  in  six-page  form.  In  explain¬ 
ing  the  paper  situation  E.  W.  Barrett, 
of  the  Age-Herald,  states: 

"TTie  Age-Herald  for  the  past  seven¬ 
teen  years  has  been  buying  papier  from 
one  mill  and  paying  $1.90  per  hundred 
at  the  mill,  plus  freight  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  for  its  paper  supply.  A  month  ago 
the  Age-Herald  was  notified  that  the 
price  would  be  $3.75  per  hundred;  but 
when  shipments  came,  the  price  was 
made  $5.50  per  hundred  at  the  mill. 
The  mill  had  been  bought  overnight  by 
another  concern  and  an  arbitrary  price 
of  $5.50  made,  and,  even  at  that  price, 
only  about  100  tons,  or  a  month’s  sup¬ 
ply,  was  shipped. 

“For  ten  days  past  the  writer  has 
been  in  New  York  and  has  bought  a 
supply  of  paper  for  the  next  year,  de¬ 
liveries  beginning  March  15. 

“For  the  supply  from  January  15, 
when  our  stock  on  hand  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  Age-Herald  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  buy  at  any  price  a  supply  to 
last  for  the  months  intervening,  but 
is  promised  bad  paper  at  a  very  high 
price. 

“Paper  on  which  this  issue  is  printed 
costs  laid  down  in  the  Age-Herald 
oHice  something  more  than  six  cents  a 
pound.  These  papers  are  sold  to  dis¬ 
tributers  who  handle  a  thousand  or 
more,  as  low  as  two  cents  each,  and 
to  the  newsboys  at  two  and  one-half 
cents  each.  This  issue  weighs  nearly 
a  pound,  and  the  white  paper  alone  in 
it  costs  the  Age-Herald  a  fraction  over 
five  cents. 

“The  subscription  price  of  the  Age- 
Herald  was  increased  a  month  ago  from 
$6  to  $8  a  year.  The  protests  against 
this  increase  were  less  than  a  score." 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  BONUS 


Rhode  Island  Daily  Gives  Forty  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollars  to  Its  Staff. 

The  Providence  (U.  I.)  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  has  given  a  Christmas  bonus  of 
10  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  for  the 
past  .six  months  to  all  its  employees 
earnings  less  than  $2,500  a  year.  Three 
hundrcHl  men,  including  all  members  of 
unions,  as  well  as  employees  under  sai- 
ary,  benefit  by  this  gdft,  which  amounts 
to  $40,000.  The  card  accompanying  the 
bonus  checks  reads  as  follows: 

“In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living  has  brought  you 
face  to  face  with  a  serious  economic 
problem,  and  desiring  to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  these  unusual  conditions 
less  difficult,  we  are  glad  to  present  to 
you  as  a  bonus  the  enclosed  check,  rep¬ 
resenting  10  per  cent,  of  your  total 
earnings  for  the  six  months  prior  to 
December  1.  We  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.” 

The  Providence  Journal  has  also  in¬ 
terested  itself  in  the  relief  of  suffering 
in  the  war  zones. 


To  Insure  Wood-Pulp  Supply 

State  Senator  Adam  W.  Oberlin,  of 
Ohio,  will  introduce  a  bill  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  that  State  next  month  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  a  paper  shortage  in  the 
country  and  to  assure  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  wood  pulp  in  the  future.  His  bill 
will  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  tim¬ 
ber  suitable  for  wood  pulp  manufacture 
on  State  lands  and  State  assistance  in 
private  cultivation. 


Common-Sense  and  Tact  on  the  Part  of  Advertising  Solicitors  Frequently  Oper¬ 
ate  to  Develop  Success  of  New  Accounts — The  Gentle  Art  of  Talking  "Rates" 
to  a  Man  Who  Balks  at  Figures  Showing  Total  Costs  of  a  Campaign. 


By  Red  Case. 


Advertising,  like  any  other  power,  is  for  good  or  evil,  success  or  failure, 
according  to  its  nature  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  directed. 

A  Brooklyn  shoe  merchant  spent  several  hundred  dollars  a  few  years 
ago,  using  advertising  space  in  a  number  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  an  effort  to  increase  his  shoe  sales.  So  far  as  he  could  tell,  his  ad¬ 
vertising  brought  him  practically  no  results.  He  became  discouraged,  and  vowed 
he  would  never  again  "waste  his  hard-earned  money  in  advertising.” 


Fortunately,  this  merchant  was  one  day  approached  by  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  who,  like  a  good  doctor,  was  a  clever  diagnostician.  Looking  through 
the  shoe  man’s  scrapbooks  the  solieitor  discovered,  as  he  expected,  that  the 
copy  the  shoe  dealer  had  used  was  of  a  purely  general  character.  The  ads  of¬ 
fered  no  good  reason  why  the  public  should  pass  the  doors  of  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  shoe  stores  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  patronize  the  shoe  man  in  ques¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  offer  bargains.  They  promised  no  better  quality  of  product. 
'There  was  nothing  impressive,  convincing,  or  alluring  about  them  at  all.  The 
advertising  campaign  was  a  failure  before  it  was  commenced. 

"Put  in  stock  some  special  brand  of  shoe,”  urged  the  solicitor;  “a  shoe  the 
public  will  be  compelled  to  come  to  you  to  get.  Advertise  it  as  a  leader,  and 
you  will  discover  that  publicity,  like  a  musket,  to  hit  the  mark,  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  loaded  and  well  aimed.” 

A  stock  of  special  brand  shoes  was  ordered  from  Boston  the  same  day,  and 
a  series  of  snappy  ads,  featuring  this  particular  shoe  was  started  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  papers  and  in  the  Brooklyn  sections  of  New  York  newspapers.  The  in¬ 
evitable  happened.  People  came  from  even  distant  parts  of  the  city  to  get  this 
particular  shoe,  and  judicious  advertising  was  again  vindicated. 


Politeness  is  a  large  cog  in  the  wheel  of  efficiency.  There  is  something 
captivating  in  the  elevator  runner’s  “Third  floor,  please”  and  the  cigar  clerk’s 
“’Thank  you,  sir.”  Courtesy  in  all  its  phases  is  a  compelling  advertisement. 
It  helps  customers  and  builds  bank  accounta  Our  big  stores  and  shopkeepers 
generally  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  value  of  a  smile,  of  a  cheery  “Good 
morning”  and  of  an  affable  “plood  day.” 

But  are  our  big  newspaper  organizations  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in 
this  respect?  Only  recently  a  ticket  broker  declined  to  be  interviewed  by 
a  newspaper  advertising  representative  who  called  to  solicit  his  business.  The 
solicitor,  however,  being  a  persistent  chap,  and  quite  as  polite,  finally  “Sherlock 
Holmesed”  the  information  that  the  broker  had  been  a  regular  advertiser  in 
his  newspaper  for  a  period  of  years,  but  had  "stayed  out”  with  his  copy  for 
more  than  a  year,  because  he  had  been  spoken  to  discourteously  at  one  time 
by  a  young  clerk  at  the  newspaper’s  main  advertising  counter.  After  “making 
a  goat”  of  the  clerk  and  crowning  the  really  responsible  person  or  iiersons  high¬ 
er  up  with  wreaths  of  innocence  and  graciousness,  the  brokers  contract  was 
renewed. 

Newspapers  are  servants  of  the  people,  and  for  their  own  good  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  their  employees  should  be  schooled  in  the  art  of 
attracting  business,  instead  of  driving  it  away.  Their  duties  are  often  such 
that  their  patience  is  sorely  tried,  but  so  much  the  more  should  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  their  tempers  in  tight  rein.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel  that  slips 
its  gear,  throws  the  mechanism  of  the  entire  organization  out  of  order. 

AKUUMBNTS  THAT  BRINQ  NEW  BUSINESS. 


The  psychology  of  advertising  is  everywhere  asserting  itself./  The  subtle¬ 
ness  of  word-meaning,  the  suggestiveneas  of  illustrations,  and  the  mood  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  factors  upon  which  advertisements  stand  or  fall. 

And  so  it  is  with  merchandising  in  all  its  departments.  A  New  York  news¬ 
paper  once  established  a  special  rate  of  10  cents  per  line  per  insertion  on  ad¬ 
vertisements  puWished  in  four  consecutive  Sunday  issues  of  its  Manhattan  sec¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  newspaper’s  solicitors  was  assigned  to  secure  a  200-line  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  real-estate  dealer  that  was  appearing  in  a  contemporary  pub¬ 
lication.  The  solicitor  was  a  forceful  talker,  ambitious  and  determined.  But 
he  was  not  a  psychologist.  He  made  repeated  efforts  to  secure  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  question,  but  as  many  times  he  failed.  “At  every  interview  I  thought 
I  had  him,”  he  explained  to  the  manager  of  his  department;  “but  I  just  can’t 
get  him,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  He  seems  interested  all  right,  but  he 
won’t  come  across  with  the  order.” 

“That  fellow  needs  and  should  use  this  advertising,”  said  the  manager. 
“There  must  be  something  wrong  with  your  canvass.  I  want  you  to  tell  me, 
word  for  word,  what  was  said.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  what  the  trouble  is.”  The 
solicitor  rehearsed  the  dialogue  up  to  a  certain  point. 

“What  did  he  say  then?”  inquired  the  manager. 

“He  asked:  ‘What  did  you  say  that  would  cost  me?’  and  I  told  him.” 

“Just  what  did  you  say?”  insisted  the  manager.  “I  said  it  would  cost  him 
$80  for  four  consecutive  Sundays.” 

“And  that’s  just  where  you  lost  the  order,”  thundered  the  manager.  “Why, 
in  the  name  of  goodness  didn't  you  tell  him  it  would  cost  him  only  10  cents 
per  line  per  Sunday?  The  cost  figures  the  same,  but  there’s  a  mighty  big 
difference  in  the  sound  between  ‘10  cents’  and  ’$80.’  Go  back  to  that  man  at 
once  and  talk  nothing  but  ‘10  cents  per  line.’  ” 

Within  the  hour  the  solicitor  returned  joyously  with  the  $80  order,  but 
what  he  sold  was  “10  cents  per  line”  advertising.  Mathematically  they  were  one 
and  the  same  thing,  but  psychologically  they  were  separated  by  a  deep  chasm. 

(This  i«  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Case  on  "Advertising  Ex¬ 
perience."  The  next  will  deal  with  the  necessity  for  careful  planning  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  in  order  to  feature  exactly  what  the  merchant  has  to  offer, 
in  the  matter  of  products  and  service.) 


New  York  American’s  Christmas  Distri¬ 
bution  to  Poor  a  Great  Event. 

“Just  to  wish  you  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas — the  New  York  American,”  wa.s 
the  only  message  that  went  with  the 
thousands  of  baskets  distributed  by 
the  New  York  American  on  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  24.  And,  as  a  result  of  the 
annual  distribution  by  the  American, 
toys  for  62,000  children  and  dinners  for 
14,268  families  were  given  to  the  poor  of 
New  York,  none  of  whom  would  have 
had  any  Christmas  dinner  but  for  the 
bounty  of  this  newspaper  and  its  con¬ 
tributors. 

The  fund  collected  by  the  American 
this  year  amounted  to  $36,000.  The  distri¬ 
bution  took  place  in  the  big  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory,  and  long  before  the 
doors  were  opened  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  recipients  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  bounty  were  lining  up,  waiting  to 
get  in.  Prom  the  opening  time  until 
long  after  six  in  the  evening  there  was 
a  constant  stream  filing  past,  some  re¬ 
ceiving  baskets  full  of  ail  that  goes  to 
make  a  happy  Christmas  dinner,  some 
receiving  toys  and  packages  of  candy. 
There  was  not  an  idle  moment  for  the 
entire  eight  hours.  Ticket  or  no  ticket, 
every  one  went  away  happy  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  something.  Police  Capt.  John 
B.  Sexton  and  fifty  policemen  were 
there,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
help  to  cheer  up  the  spirits  of  the  crowd. 
The  Letter  Carriers’  Band  played  cheer¬ 
ing  music  all  day.  In  each  basket  there 
was  a  chicken,  a  can  of  soup,  box  of 
spaghetti,  pound  of  prunes,  apples, 
oranges,  loaf  of  bread,  potatoes,  sugar, 
rice,  and  coffee.  The  boys  received 
skates,  pushmobiles,  knives,  and  toys, 
and  the  girls  dolls  and  carriages  and 
sets  of  dishes,  each  child  in  addition 
receiving  a  box  of  candy. 


EVENING  WORLD  WAS  HOST 


Gave  Theatre  Party  and  Candy  to  Four 
Thousand  Children. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  enter¬ 
tained  4,000  public-school  children, 
amonk  them  as  many  of  the  crippled 
ones  as  it  was  possible  to  collect  in 
Fifth  Avenue  buses,  at  a  Christmas 
movie  show  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on 
Tuesday. 

President  Mark,  of  the  Theatre,  turn¬ 
ed  the  house  over  to  the  Evening 
World.  Little  policemen  and  police¬ 
women  took  care  of  the  crowds,  and  the 
children  laughed  and  sighed  over  the 
adventures  of  the  little  princess,  “Snow 
White,”  who  was  Miss  Marguerite 
Clark,  the  movie  star. 

The  band  of  Public  School  No.  21  fur¬ 
nished  music.  Miss  Winifred  Grade, 
of  the  Strand,  told  fairy  storlea  Harry 
H.  Schlacht,  of  the  East  Side  Protec¬ 
tive  Association,  was  in  charge  of  the 
small  policemen  and  women.  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  Evening  World  had  when 
it  was  making  its  fight  for  the  penny 
lunches,  was  introduced  and  cheered  by 
the  children.  Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb 
also  introduced  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Gold¬ 
smith,  of  the  Seaside  Home,  who  chape¬ 
roned  the  crippled  children.  Each  child, 
after  the  entertainment,  got  a  box  of 
candy. 


Publishers  Swapped  Papers 

Two  Louisiana  publishers  have  trad¬ 
ed  newspapers.  E.  A.  Stevens,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Silver  City  'Times,  has  turn¬ 
ed  that  paper  over  to  C.  W.  Rays  and 
Mr.  Rays  has  turned  the  Woodbine 
Twiner  over  to  Mr.  Stevena 
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&  PUBLISHER 

Entert '  (u  $econd-cla$a  mail  matter 
in  the  A  to  York  Post  Office. 

The  contents  of  each  issue  of  The 
KiiiToR  AND  PrBLisHER  are  protected  hy 
coypriyht.  Editors  are  permitted  to 
rcprcnuce  matter  from  our  columns, 
however,  where  the  courtesy  of  the 
credit  w  accorded. 


New  York,  December  30,  1916. 


None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those 
who  do  not  mean  to  keep  them ; 
such  persons  covet  secrets,  as  a  spend¬ 
thrift  covets  money,  for  the  purpose 
of  circulation. — Colton. 


SAMTKL  HOPKINS  .A.D.\MS  says 
that  “no  newspaper  is  tjetter  than  its 
worst  advertisement.”  Following  the 
same  line  ol  reasoning,  we  might  a.ssert 
that  no  man  is  better  than  the  boil  on 
his  neck. 


IF  advertising  rates  are  to  be  raised — 
and  they  must  be,  by  general  a.ssent — 
advertising  VALUES  must  be  main¬ 
tained  and  developed  by  newspapers. 
There  must  be  a  BETTER  PAPER — not 
a  poorer  one. 


The  new.spapers  of  city  after  city  are 
falling  in  line  with  the  movement 
for  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the 
penny  paper.  Wheeling,  Dayton,  Lin¬ 
coln — cities  of  that  chiss  are  joining  the 
proces.sion  headed  by  Buffalo  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  is  a  procession  headed  straight 
toward  PttOSPERITY. 


PRESIDENT  IXJDGE  say.s  that  the 
international  Company  is  taking  ma¬ 
chines  off  kraft  and  restoring  them  to 
the  manufacture  of  news  print,  and  that 
the  company  has  added  .sixty  tons  a  day 
to  Its  output  in  this  way.  Perhaps  this 
marks  the  turn  of  the  tide — and  the 
return  of  the  manufacturers  to  a  policy 
of  sanity  and  of  fairness  to  their  real 
customers. 


Excessive  and  extortionate  prices 
for  news  print  will  be  a  memory 
long  before  the  New  Year  has  run  its 
course.  But  prices  HIGHER  THAN 
IN  THE  PAST  will  probably  continue 
to  prevail.  Publishers  must  adjust  the 
selling  prices  of  their  commodities  to 
present  conditions — and  when  better 
conditions  come  the  readjustment  will 
be  .simple. 


PUBLISHERS  of  penny  newspapers 
will  make  a  mistake  of  far-reaching 
consequence  if  they  determine,  for  the 
.sake  of  retaining  the  one-cent  price,  to 
cut  oft  the  VITAL  FEATURES  of  their 
papers — to  so  weaken  them  that  the 
fruits  of  years  of  constructive  work 
shall  be  thrown  away.  Better  the  two- 
cent  price  than  a  deteriorated  product 
at  one  cent. 


The  newspaper  that  is  linked  to  its 
readers  through  unfailing,  useful 
service  to  them — which  holds  their  con¬ 
fidence — which  can  assure  their  intere.st 
in  and  responsiveiiess  to  the  advertising 
it  carries  to  them — may  enter  the  new 
year  without  trepidation.  Such  a  news¬ 
paper  may  raise  subscription  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  in  the  present  high-cost 
period,  without  fear  of  loss  of  either 
favor  or  revenues. 


SPEAKING  for  the  jobbers,  at  one  of 
,he  Washington  hearings,  Mr.  Ridg- 
way  .said  that  no  customer  of  any  job¬ 
bing  house  had  I)oen  crippled  for  lack 
of  paper;  that  the  trouble  came  from 
the  panic  of  the  publishers;  that  there 
really  is  a  shortage,  but  not  so  serious 
as  publishers  think.  He  declared  that 
the  jobber  did  not  control  prices,  but 
was  content  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
Perhaps,  after  a  while,  we  shall  find  out 
“who's  got  the  button.” 


PUBLISHERS  who  are  convinced  that 
the  penny  price  should  be  changed  to 
two  cents,  and  who  are  nevertheless  be¬ 
set  with  vague  misgivings  as  to  what 
dire  calamities  might  follow  such  a 
change,  should  consult  T.  R.  Williams, 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pre.ss.  Since 
the  two-cent  price  was  adopted  the 
Press  has  broken  all  |>revious  records 
for  volume  of  advertising  carried.  No 
paper,  of  the  long  list  of  price-revised 
dailies,  has  had  the  slightest  occasion 
to  regret  the  change. 


The  publisher  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  penny  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  recently  stated  his 
belief  that  to  increase  the  price  of  his 
paper  to  two  cents  would  involve  a  tem¬ 
porary  loss  of  about  one-seventh  of  its 
circulation.'  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
this  would  not  reduce  the  advertising 
value  of  the  newspaper  in  question  at 
all — but  would  probably  enhance  it.  If 
the  estimate  of  temporary  loss  made 
by  this  publisher  is  approximately  cor¬ 
rect,  and  would  apply  to  a  majority  of 
penny  newspapers,  what  justification 
remains  for  maintaining  the  losing 
price  ? 


(|w  tATIONALLY  advertised  products, 
;li  N  the  selling  prices  of  which  were 
fixed  in  times  when  costs  were  less  than 
to-day,  continue  to  sell  at  the  old.  prices. 
Manufacturers  are  content  to  accept  a 
temporary  loss,  if  need  be,  rather  than 
to  try  to  reii.stablish  their  products  on 
a  new  price  basis.  BUT  IF  THESE 
MANUFACTURERS  WERE*  FORCED 
TO  PAY  AN  ADVANCE  ON  RAW  MA- 
TERIAI.^  EQUIVALENT  TO  THAT 
WHICH  CONFRONTS  PUBLISHERS 
IN  THE  NEWS  PRINT  MARKET 
THEY  WOULD  HAVE  NO  ALTERNA¬ 
TIVE  BUT  TO  INCREASE  THEIR 
SELLING  PRICES,  just  as  publishers 
are  doing. 

WHY  A  “POLITICAL  RATE’? 

IF  the  publication  of  political  adver¬ 
tising  is,  as  claimed,  an  evidence  of 
the  broader,  and  better  policies  upon 
which  progressive  newspapers  are  now 
conducted,  why  should  any  newspaper 
charge  for  such  advertising  a  HIGHER 
R.\TE  than  that  accorded  to  commer¬ 
cial  lines? 

If  it  be  the  purpo.se  of  editors  to 
encourage  ho.stile  political  advertising, 
aasured  of  the  loyalty  of  their  readers 
to  the  political  ideals  advocated  in  the 
editorial  columns,  why  not  extend  to 
candidates  the  lowest  prevailing  adver- 
ti.sing  rate? 

Is  the  establishment  of  a  higher  rate 
for  this  class  of  business  than  that  cov¬ 
ering  usual  display  calculated  to  de¬ 
velop  such  advertising — or  to  penalize 
it?  If  the  aim,  or  the  result,  is  to  pen¬ 
alize  it,  how  does  that  square  with  the 
claim  that  such  advertising  is  highly 
de.sirable? 

The  special  “political  rate”  for  adver¬ 
tising  takes  into  account  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  privilege  of  proselyting 
the  readers  of  a  newspaper  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  of  great  commercial  value  to  man¬ 
agers  of  opposition  political  parties  or 
candidates.  IT  IS  CONCEIVABLE 


THAT  THERE  MIGHT  BE  CAM¬ 
PAIGNS  IN  WHICH  SUCH  CONCES¬ 
SIONS,  SUCH  “PRIVILEGES,”  COULD 
BE  SOLD  AT  ALMOST  ANY  RATE, 
HOWEVER  HIGH. 

May  a  -new.spaper  publisher  say,  in 
effect,  to  a  political  candidate:  “You 
stand  for  policies  which  we  condemn; 
but  we  are  glad  to  have  you  advocate 
those  policies  to  our  readers  at  adver¬ 
tising  rates— ‘-not  usual  rates  for  dis- 
,  play  adverti.sing,  of  cour.se,  but  PEN¬ 
ALTY-RATES.  If  you  can  afford  to 
pay  such  rates,  you  are  welcome  to  our 
space.” 


IN  THE  NEW  YEAR  ‘ 

O  all  who  labor  usefully  in  the 
most  important  industry  in  the 
world — ^to  all  who  serve  in  the 
making  of  American  newspapers — Tub 
Editor  and  Publisher  extends  cordial 
and  sincere  good  wishes  for  a  New  Y'ear 
of  prosperity  and  happiness — for  a  New 
Year  of  high  effort  and  of  high  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Makers  of  daily  newspapers  must 
make  of  each  day  a  little  life-time.  Each 
day  must  yield  100  per  cent,  of  product. 
Each  day  brings  a  complete  cycle  of 
responsibilities  and  of  consequences — 
and  these  must  be  met  before  the  day 
has  ended.  The  life  of  an  editor  or  of 
a  publisher  is  too  stressful  tc  encourage 
the  growth  of  sentiment — theoretically. 
Yet,  in  actual  fact,  no  class  of  men  go 
beyond  the  makers  of  newspapers  in 
appreciation  of  alt  that  is  fine  and  en¬ 
riching  in  human  effort. 

The  Editor  and  Pi;blisher  is  in  a  po- 
.sition  to  speak  wdth  peculiar  authority 
of  the  appreciation  .shown  by  busy  and 
harassed  new.spaper  and  advertising 
men  of  earnest  and  sustained  effort  to 
.serve  them. 

It  has  been  a  great  ye.ar  for  this 
newspaper.  It  has  lieen  a  year  of  at- 
tiUnment — of  new  marks  set  for  others 
to  scan — of  presage  of  great  accompli.sh- 
ment  in  service  to  the  great  industry  in 
which  The  Editor  and  Pi'Bi.isher  has 
become  a  u.seful  factor. 

The  year  of  1916,  in  spite  of  disturbed 
conditions  in  this  field,  has  been  the 
greatest  year  of  this  newspaper’s  his¬ 
tory  in  every  way.  The  advertising 
revenues  have  been  substantially  in¬ 
creased  over  any  previous  <  period ;  the 
circulation  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
has  shown,  especially  within  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  great  gains — in 
spite  of  the  weeding  out  of  all  “dead 
w'ood”  and  the  elimination  of  all  waste. 

In  the  year  1916  the  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  of  The  Editor  and  Pubusher  have 
been  FOUR  TIMES  AS  GREAT  AS  IN 
THE  YEAR  1913.  This  fact  will  throw 
a  little  light  on  the  rate  of  growth  en¬ 
joyed  by  this  newspaper — and  of  the 
pace  at  which  it  is  now  travelling. 

Within  a  few  years  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  has  been  able  to  establish 
some  ethical  standards  not  generally 
practiced  by  publications  in  this  field  of 
trade  journalism.  To  the  practice  of 
these  standards,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  the  good  faith  of  this  newspaper 
is  pledged  without  reserve. 

It  has  been  our  contention  that  this 
newspaper  cannot  serve  it.';  advertisers- 
well  except  by  serving  the  interests  of 
its  readers  FIRST.  And  we  have  prac¬ 
ticed  that  policy.  Advertisers  in  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  do  not  influence 
or  control  any  space  in  its  columns  ex¬ 
cept  that  space  in  which  their  adver¬ 
tisements  are  printed.  News  matter  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  columns  of  The  Editor 
AND  Publish EK  is  rated  on  its  value  as 
news.  News  space  is  never  sold;  it  is 
never  accorded  to  any  man  or  interest 
in  the  hope  or  expectation  of  securing 
thereby  present  or  future  patronage. 


Advertising  space  is  sold  as  a  com¬ 
modity.  No  bonus  or  bribe  is  involved 
in  the  transaction.  This  policy  is  the 
only  one  which  gives  to  advertising 
space  high  value — which  makes  it  a 
profitable  investment  for  those  who  use 
it.  It  is  reiterated  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  small  number  of  our  friends  who 
retain  a  lurking  impression  that  a  trade 
newspaper  is  always  willing  to  “buy 
business”  through  the  giving  of  unlim¬ 
ited  free  space  in  its  news  columns  to 
enlcrprises  whose  exploitation  should 
be  carried  on  through  the  advertising 
columns  exclusively. 

In  the  New  Year  The  Editor  and 
Pubusher  purposes  to  attain  to  a  high¬ 
er  mark  cf  u.scfulness  than  yet  reached 
— to  fight  the  battles  of  the  makers  of 
newspapers,  including  with  editors  and 
publishers  also  the  ADVERTISERS  in 
newspapers.  It  will  fight  these  battle;! 
cleanly,  without  compromise,  without 
malice,  without  prejudice. 


THE  ZONE  SYSTEM 

HE  Randall  rider,”  establishing 
a  zone  system  of  charges  for 
postage  on  second-class  matter, 
is  aptly  termed,  by  its  opponents,  “a  tax 
on  information.” 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  affect 
newspapers  but  slightly — for  a  majority 
of  newspapers  are  localized  as  to  circu¬ 
lation,  and  but  a  negligible  portion  of 
their  subscriptions  would  come  under 
the  proposed  higher  rates.  D^ly  news¬ 
paper  circulations  are,  in  the  main, 
confined  to  the  shopping  zones  of  the 
cities  and  communities  in  which  they 
are  published.  The  three  hundred-mile 
radius,  in  which  present  postage  rates 
would  still  prevail  under  the  Randall 
bill,  will  take  care  of  perhaps  98  per 
cent,  of  daily  newspaper  circulations. 

The  Zone  plan  is  being  opposed  by 
many  publishers  of  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  not  for  selfish  reasons,  but  on 
principle.  If  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Randall  bill  should  be  established,  it 
will  be  extended.  Ultimately  it  will 
lie  made  to  cover  letter  postage — and 
that  would  be  unthinkable,  and  would 
work  indescribable  hardship  upon  all 
of  the  people.  Yet  the  logic  of  such  a 
proposition  would  be  fully  as  sound  as 
that  of  the  Zone  system  of  rates  for 
second-class  matter. 

In  a  sense  the  postal  system  Is  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  Army  and  Navy  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  These  are  for  public  service. 
They  are  not  expected  to  be  self-sus¬ 
taining — yet  nobody  would  suggest  that 
they  be  abolished.  The  post  office  may 
never  pay  dividends — as  these  are  fig¬ 
ured  on  balance  sheets.  But  its  divi¬ 
dends  are  bounteous — beyond  computa¬ 
tion.  They  are  'distributed  to  all  the 
people.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
post  office  department — and  entitled  to 
SERVICE-DIVIDENDS. 

It  .would  be  folly  to  contend  that  the 
public  school  system  does  not  PAY  be- 
cau.se  it  is  not  self-sustaining.  And  it 
is  equal  folly  to  contend  that  the  post- 
office  department  mu.st  curtail  its  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  public  service  institution  in 
the  interest  of  DIRECT  REVENUES. 

Favorable  rates  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals  were  provided  by  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  postal  system  IN  THE  IN¬ 
TEREST  OF  PUBLIC  ENI.,IGHTEN- 
MENT  AND  EDUCATION.  The  Ran¬ 
dall  bill  would  nullify.  In  part,  this  high 
purpose.  It  is  reactionary — and  we  are 
not  living  in  an  era  of  reaction.  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREJST  THIS 
“RIDER”  ON  THE  POST  OFFICE 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL  SHOULD 
BE  UNHORSED — AND  CONSIGNED 
TO  OBLIVION. 
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PERS^NALg 


He  that  easily  believes  rumors  has 
the  principle  within  him  to  augment 
rumors. — Jane  Porter. 


■V  tEW  YORK. — J.  K.  Gous^a,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun,  is  in  New 
York  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

P.  W.  Mackenzie,  for  the  past  eight 
years  managing  editor  of  La  Follette’s 
Magazine  at  Madison,  Wis.,  came  to 
New  York  this  week  to  accept  the  po¬ 
sition  of  publicity  agent  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
He  will  continue  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Senator’s  magazine,  al^ough  he 
will  prepare  his  copy  in  the  East. 

Joseph  A.  Jackson,  of  the  World’s 
city  staff,  is  spending  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  at  his  former  home,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Cohen  has  returned  to  his 
duties  on  the  World’s  rewrite  desk  after 
a  long  siege  in  a  hospital. 

R.  G.  Hopper,  president  of  the  Hop¬ 
per-Cousins  Press  Syndicate,  publisher 
of  the  American  Banker,  of  New  York, 
has  been  visiting  Fort  Worth,  Dallas, 
and  other  Texas  cities  on  bu.siness. 

Walter  S.  Meriwether,  of  the  World, 
is  spending  a  protracted  vacation  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains. 


OTHER  CITIES.— Carl  Hunt,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  editor  of  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising,  addressed  the  Minneapolis 
Ad  Forum  at  the  Christmas  dinner  of 
that  body. 

David  A.  Jayne,  for  two  years  general 
manager  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  has  resigned,  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Leslie  Bayliss,  former  editor 
of  that  paper,  Jesse  V.  Sullivan  will  be 
the  news  editor. 

Editor  Cate,  of  the  Phojnix  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Republiean,  has  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  associate  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  will  a.s.sume  his  duties  January  1. 
Mrs.  Cate  ha-s  also  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  Christian  Science 
School  there. 

Charles  F.  Williams,  jr.,  editor  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Leader,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  County  Assessor  to  All  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Roderick  P. 
Fraser. 

Verne  Marshall,  editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  France,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  at  the  front  on  January  9, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Club.  The  members  of  the  Press 
Club  will  be  special  guests  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

James  Cruikshank,  who  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Saskatoon  Daily 
Star  four  months  ago  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  made  news  editor.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Star  he  was  successively 
reporter,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor, 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Saskatoon 
Phoenix. 

Fred  Perry,  City  Hall  man  for  the 
Providence  Journal,  was  called  to  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  last  week  by  the  death  of 
his  father. 

Russell  Sims,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  spent  the 
(■^hristmas  holidays  in  Kansas  City. 

William  J.  Tucker,  editor  of  the  Tay¬ 
lor  (Tex.)  Daily  Press,  has  recovered 
sufficiently  from  injuries  received  in  a 
recent  automobile  accident  that  he  has 
been  removed  from  a  hospital  to  his 
home. 

Otis  Weaver,  editor  of  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News-Herald,  who  has  been 
representing  the  Oklahoma  publishers 
in  the  news  print  paper  hearing  in 
Washington,  has  returned  to  Shawnee. 


L.  B.  Shook,  a  well-known  Texas 
newspaper  man,  has  moved  to  Belton, 
Tex.,  with  the  announced  intention  of 
purchasing  one  of  the  existing  news¬ 
papers  or  installing  a  plant  and  begin¬ 
ning  publication  of  a  third  paper. 


Chicago— E.  O.  Phillips,  political 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
returned  to  work  after  several  weeks’ 
illness. 

J.  L.  Spellman,  City  Hall  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Examiner,  and  J.  Roy  Ma¬ 
loney,  of  the  City  News  Bureau,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  injury  in  an  automobile 
accident  the  other  day.  Mr.  Spellman’s 
car,  in  which  they  were  riding,  was 
smashed  in  a  collision  with  another  ma¬ 
chine. 

Chicago  friends  of  Guy  C.  Core,  a  for¬ 
mer  local  newspaper  man,  have  learned 
that  he  has  just  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Springfield  Body 
corporation,  with  headquarters  in  De¬ 
troit.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Core  has  been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sparks-Withington  Company,  of 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Boston.— George  H.  Pratt,  for  the 
past  thirty-four  years  proprietor  of 
the  Newton  (Mass.)  Journal,  was  given 
a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Napoli  Friday 
evening  by  members  of  the  Journal 
staff. 

Among  the  Boston  staff  reporters  who 
are  covering  the  Small  murder  trial  in 
Ossipee,  N.  H.,  are  Roy  Atkinson,  of 
the  Post;  Ralph  B.  Frye,  of  the  Record; 
Charles  D.  Merrill  and  Winfield  W. 
Thompson,  of  the  Globe,  and  Gertrude 
Steven.son,  of  the  Journal. 

Raymond  Daley,  of  the  Post,  who 
covers  Wakefield  and  Melrose,  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  for  some  days  hy 
illness. 

Louis  H.  Porter,  formerly  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Post. 

Leighton  H.  Blood  has  left  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  and  is  now  with  the 
Boston  Record. 

George  B.  C.  Rugg,  as.sistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  who  is  on  sick  leave, 
was  presented  with  a  set  of  golf  clubs 
by  members  of  the  staff,  Christmas. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Haven,  formerly  a  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
now  city  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  planning  a  midwinter  vacation 
in  New  York. 

Weston  F.  Hutchins,  who  has  baen 
a  court  reporter  for  the  Boston  Journal 
since  1868,  is  still  actively  on  the  job. 
His  younger  associates  assert  that  he 
is  the  most  active  man  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  through  the  Franco-Prusslan 
War  acted  as  correspondent  for  his 
paper. 


CLEVELAND,  O.— Charles  Edward 
Russell,  special  representative  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  now 
is  in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  to  watch  how  the 
farmers,  elected  to  every  State  office  on 
November  7,  take  hold  of  the  reins  of 
government  the  first  of  the  year. 

R.  E.  Allen,  formerly  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post,  is  now  doing  general  and 
rewrite  work  on  the  Leader. 

W.  S.  Edson,  who  has  been  manager 
of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  here, 
has  been  appointed  to  an  editorial  po¬ 
sition,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  A 
representative  from  Cincinnati  will  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  managership  here. 

Miss  Edna  Murfey  and  Miss  Ollie 
Jospy,  of  the  Leader-News,  were  man¬ 
agers  of  a  telephone  girls’  dance,  at 
which  100  couples,  friends  from  in  and 
out  of  the  Leader-News  offices,  attended. 
W.  Ward  Marsh,  formerly  with  the 


police  news  department,  has  boon  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  telegraph  copy 
desk  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Leslie  Rolland,  who  has  been  with  the 
Ijcader,  will  resign  the  first  of  the  year 
to  enter  the  publicity  department  of  an 
express  company  at  New  York  city.  R. 
L.  Kreutzberg,  of  the  police  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Leader,  also  resigns  to 
accept  a  publicity  position  with  an 
Eastern  concern. 


Pl'TTSBrRGH.  PA.— .Miss  Catharine 
Patterson,  society  editor  of  the 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  will  succeed  Mrs. 
Myra  Wel)b  McCord  as  society  editor 
of  the  Pitt.sl;urgh  Sun.  Mrs.  McCord  is 
to  be  editor  of  the  Ifittslnirgh  Index. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager 
of  the  .\ssociated  Press,  will  address  the 
fourth  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  26,  and  27.  His  topic  will  be 
“World  {(ews  and  World  Trade:  'fhe 
Effect  of  News  upon  the  Prestige  of 
the  United  States  Abroad.’’ 

I).  M.  McGuire  is  now  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  hav¬ 
ing  lately  returned  from  the  l)order 
with  his  regiment.  He  was  formerly 
an  editor  on  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

F.  W.  Merchant,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun,  and  W.  U.  Christman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Post,  spent  several 
days  in  New  York  city  on  a  business 
trip  recently. 

Wilber  F.  Cleaver,  of  the  Somerset 
(Pa.)  Democrat,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
State  College  (Pa.)  Times. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson,  literary  editor 
of  the  Sun,  will  leave  shortly  for  a 
month’s  sojourn  in  norida. 

Jessie  Ackerman,  a  well-known  news¬ 
paper  writer,  whose  home  is  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  is  lecturing  in  Shanghai,  China. 
Miss  Ackerman  has  made  many  trips 
around  the  world  gleaning  magazine, 
newspaper,  and  lecture  material. 

Lillian  Russell,  wife  of  A.  P.  Moore, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  played  Santa 
Claus  to  many  hundreds  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Pittsburgh  Moose  party. 
She  distributed  the  presents  provided 
by  the  hosts  of  the  day. 


AN  FRANCISCO— Ogden  Mills  Reid, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid  arived  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  week  from 
the  East.  They  will  celebrate  the  Christ¬ 


mas  holidays  with  a  family  reunion  at 
the  D.  O.  Mills  re.sidence  at  Millbrae. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  went  to  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  over  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Charles  S.  Stanton,  for  eight  years 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  publisher  of  the  Chicago  morning 
Examiner,  is  here  on  a  visit.  He  went 
to  Mrs.  PhCEbe  A.  Hearst’s  hacienda 
near  Pleasanton  to  spend  Christmas  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 


Milwaukee,  wis.— r.  b.  Pixiey, 
former  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
newspaper  man,  who  for  two  years  was 
secretary  to  Gov.  E.  L.  Philipp,  will  go 
to  Madison  in  January  to  cover  the  Leg¬ 
islature  for  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

John  Roberts,  of  Racine,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Milw’aukee  News. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Lincoln  memorial 
at  Hodgenville,  Ky.  Mr.  Jones  origi¬ 
nated  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association, 
which  raised  money  by  twenty-five-cent 
subscriptions  for  the  memorial  building 
and  the  endowment  fund. 

V.  M.  Churm,  late  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star;  Peter  J.  Curley,  late  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Examiner,  and  Leland  Reese,  a 
former  Iowa  new.spaper  man,  have  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Fred  Sheasby  will  represent  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  at  Madison  during  the 
coming  legislative  se.ssion.  He  covered 
the  1915  session  for  the  Milwaukee 
Free  Press. 


Louis  Wiley  Undergoes  Operation 

Louis  Wiley,  busine.ss  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  stricken  with  ap¬ 
pendicitis  on  Christmas  Day,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Parker  Ho.spital,  where  he 
was  operated  on.  The  operation  W'as 
succe.s.sful.  Mr.  Wiley  is  resting  easily. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

Charles  B.  Welch,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Tribune. 

Edward  Cohen,  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Republican. 

D.  D.  Moore,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Plcayune. 

Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Leader  and  Union. 


TKe  world  ixiLOves  ox\ 
and  tliose  wKo  rea.d 
tKe  Hasl^in  Letter' 
Leep  irp  witK  it  • 
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"RED  BUCK” BRYANT 
MAKES  A  CONFESSION 


Tellb  for  First  Time  the  Inside  Story  of 
a  Very  Lively  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina — He  Got  His 
Famous  Sobriquet  on  a  History-Mak- 
ing  Occasion. 

At  last  it  is  known  how  Henry  Eld- 
ward  Cohan  Bryant,  of  the  New  York 
World,  who  is  known  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  only  by  the  name  of  “Red  Buck,” 
got  his  sobriquet.  He  told  it  when  Sen- 


H.  E.  C.  Bryant. 

ate  Press  Gallery  “regulars”  were  swop¬ 
ping  yarns  a  few  days  ago. 

“The  first  name,”  replied  Mr.  Bryant, 
“I  got  at  college  because  of  my  Titian 
locks  and  my  sun-kissed  cheeks,  and  the 
second  was  dearly  earned. 

"It  was  in  1898,  just  before  the  negro 
was  deprived  of  his  vote  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  North  Carolina  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  the  late  J.  P.  Caldwell,  the 
then  brilliant  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  sent  me  to  Maxton  to  report  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  Republican 
convention.  The  Republicans  and  popu- 
li.sts  had  fused,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
negro  vote,  dominated  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  State.  Col.  H.  C.  Dock¬ 
ery  and  Judge  Daniel  L.  Russell,  prom¬ 
inent  Sixth  District  Republicans,  were 
candidates  for  the  fusion  nomination  for 
Governor.  The  two  factions  were  eager 
to  control  the  convention  at  Maxton, 
knowing  that  such  an  endorsement 
would  help  in  the  State  Convention. 

“The  convention  hall  was  well  filled 
with  negroes,  most  of  them  fired  with 
liquor  furnished  by  friends  of  the  Guber¬ 
natorial  candidates.  It  was  evident  from 
the  moment  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  that  trouble  was  brewing.  Sev¬ 
eral  knock-down  and  drag-out  fights 
marked  the  gathering  of  the  delegates. 

“Being  fond  of  a  spirited  time  I  got 
a  seat  on  the  rostrum,  where  I  could 
survey  the  situation.  All  went  well  un¬ 
til  the  vote  for  temporary  chairman  was 
taken,  and  both  sides  claimed  victory. 
The  Dockeryites  voted  for  a  white  man 
and  the  Russellites  for  a  negro.  A  free- 
for-all  fight  broke  out  on  the  platform, 
when  the  contending  forces  tried  to  seat 
their  respective  chairman.  The  white 
chairman -elect  drew  two  big  revolvers 
and  placed  them  on  a  small  table  in 
front  of  him,  but,  as  he  lowered  him¬ 
self  into  the  chair,  it  was  kicked  from 
under  him.  Meantime,  the  negro  chair¬ 
man  was  rushed  out  of  his  chair. 

“While  this  was  going  on  I  took  copi¬ 
ous  notes;  and  Rich  Silley,  a  Dockery 
supporter,  who  had  Insisted  that  I  could 


write  better  if  I  took  a  drink  of  whis¬ 
key  out  of  a  bottle  he  brought  from 
his  pistol  pocket,  reported  five  fights  in 
which  he  had  knocked  down  a  Russell 
man,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  he 
was  acting  like  a  delegate.  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed  twenty-one  fist  fights  in  the 
hall. 

“Suddenly  the  crowd  began  to  mass 
about  the  platform,  and  there  were 
cries  of  ‘clear  the  rostrum.  Throw  them 
out!’ 

“Near  the  head  of  the  stairway,  I 
saw  a  giant  negro,  clad  in  overalls  and 
boota  I  detected  at  once  from  the  glint 
in  his  eye,  that  he  liked  a  rough  house. 
He  approached  the  stage  by  rapid 
strides,  climbed  on  the  rostrum,  and 
drew  a  razor  from  his  right  boot  leg. 
‘Let  me  git  up  dere  wid  ole  Betsy,’  said 
he.  ‘I’ll  Clare  dat  stan’!’  Then  he  open¬ 
ed  the  razor  and  began  to  spin  around, 
making  a  bigger  circle  at  each  turn.  At 
the  third  go-round,  I  sailed  out  of  the 
second-story  window  with  five  or  six 
accredited  delegates.  In  transit  I  heard 
one  fieeing  negro  say,  ‘Dat’s  Big  Hm 
McKennon,  de  wust  Dark  House  nigger 
fighter  in  dese  parts?  He  sho  do  know 
how  to  use  a  razzur.” 

“I  was  charged  with  bolting  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  an  old  college  chum,  who 
witnessed  my  fight,  said  I  looked  like  a 
magnificent  buck,  dashing  to  liberty. 
The  next  day,  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  a  little 
editorial  deploring  my  precipitate  de¬ 
parture  from  the  convention,  dubbed  me 
‘Red  Buck’  and  ‘Red  Buck’  I  have  been 
for  nearly  twenty  years.” 


SANTA  SEAMAN’S  GOLDEN  GIFTS 


Ad  Man  Entertained  Employees  and  Dis¬ 
tributed  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  distributed 
among  165  employees  of  FYank  Sea¬ 
man,  Inc.,  as  a  Christmas  gift.  For 
good  measure,  the  entire  force  was  en¬ 
tertained  at  dinner  and  treated  to  a 
cinema  show  and  a  dance.  It  was  an 
entertainment  de  luxe,  and  all  happened 
on  December  20.  Work  in  the  office 
ceased  at  1  P.  M.,  when  everybody,  from 
Frank  Seaman  to  the  office  boy,  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  wives  of  the  married  men, 
participated  in  pleasure. 

First,  they  went  to  the  New  Amster¬ 
dam  Theatre^  to  witness  “Mi.ss  Spring¬ 
time.”  Then  they  returned  to  the 
agency,  where  an  army  of  chefs  had 
been  busy  for  several  hours  preparing 
a  dinner,  which  started  with  creamed 
oysters,  and  ended  with  mince  pie,  and 
between  which  courses  were  sandwiched 
in  everything  that  one  can  imagine  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  Christmas  feast.  During 
the  dinner  there  was  music.  This  was 
followed  by  an  advertising  parade,  a 
feminine  affair,  which  was  rated  at  100 
per  cent. — and  then  some,  ’riiere  were 
clever  screen  skits  that  made  everybody 
laugh,  and  then  a  dance. 

To  Frank  Seaman,  the  distribution  of 
JIO.OOO  among  the  employees,  in  time 
to  spend  for  Christmas,  or  to  place  in 
the  bank  before  that  date,  was  only  an 
incident,  but  among  the  employees  who 
shared  in  the  fund  it  came  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  glad  .surprise,  even  though 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  being 
surprised  by  Mr.  Seaman’s  acts  of  gen¬ 
erosity. 


Otis's  Gift  to  Los  Angeles 
A  Christmas  gift  of  The  Bivouac,  for¬ 
merly  the  horne  of  General  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Los  Angeles  ’Times,  was  pre- 
.sented  to  the  county  on  December  23 
by  Gep.  Otis  for  use  as  an  art  ga'lery. 
The  property,  valued  at  $150,000,  is 
situated  opposite  one  of  the  city  parks 


HIT  THE  SPACE-GRAFTERS 


Drastic  Action  by  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies  at  Redlands. 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Associated  DaiUes,  at 
Redlands,  on  December  16,  devoted  it¬ 
self  entirely  to  three  topics — the  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  print  paper  and  ev¬ 
erything  else  entering  into  the  cost  of 
newspaper  making;  the  free  space 
grafter,  and  proposed  legislation.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  forty  dailies  were  guests 
of  the  Facts  and  Review.  President 
Crombie  Allen,  of  the  Report,  Ontario; 
Secretary  J.  F.  Craemer,  of  the  News, 
Orange;  Paul  W.  Moore,  of  Facts,  Red¬ 
lands;  F.  C.  Roberts,  of  the  Telegram, 
Long  Beach,  and  J.  P.  Baumgartner,  of 
the  Register,  Santa  Ana,  appointed  a 
committee  on  white  paper  at  the  River¬ 
side  meeting  in  July,  reported  back  that 
the  only  way  to  meet  the  tremendous 
increase  was  to  follow  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Eastern  authorities,  to  in¬ 
crease  subscription  and  advertising 
rates,  which  report  was  adopted. 

The  members  pledged  themselves  to 
bar  absolutely  all  non-advertisers  seek¬ 
ing  space  in  the  news  instead  of  the 
advertising  columns. 

President  E".  W.  Richardson,  of  the 
California  Press  Association,  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  represent  the  dailies  at 
Sacramento  to  fight  legislation  hostile 
to  a  free  press. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  HARNESS 


MAGERS  DROPS  JOB  BUSINESS 


Says  the  Call  of  the  Man-Handling  News' 
paper  Game  Too  Strong  to  Resist. 

Joseph .  W.  Magers,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  Sun  Book  and  Job 
Printing  Office,  at  Baltimore,  for  four 
years  past,  has  withdrawn  from  that 
organization,  having  sold  all  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  same.  Harry  E.  Kerr  is 
the  new  president  and  Frederick  W. 


Two  Editors,  One  in  Maine  and  One  in 
Texas,  Celebrate  Long  Service. 

'Two  newsp.aper  men,  one  in  Maine 
and  one  in  Texas,  have  just  celebrated 
fifty  years  of  newspaper  life.  The  first 
is  H.  A.  Shorey,  veteran  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bridgeton  (Me.)  News, 
and  the  second  is  J.  C.  McNealus,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Democrat. 
Both  men  are  still  hale  and  hearty.  Mr. 
Shorey  has  always  been  a  publisher, 
having  started  fifty  years  ago  at  Bath, 
Me.,  with  the  Daily  Times.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nealus  started  his  career  with  a  three 
weeks’  apprenticeship  on  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Argus.  He  quit  that  job  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  enough  work  to 
suit  him.  He  worked  down  towards 
Texas,  and  forty-two  years  ago  took  up 
his  home  in  Dallas.  Both  men  announce 
that  though  they  have  been  in  the  har- 
ne.ss  fifty  years,  “the  pulling  is  still 
pleasant.” 


E.  M.  Foster  Welcomed  Home 

At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  few  days  ago, 
one  hundred  friends  of  Edgar  M.  Fos¬ 
ter,  business  manager  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  welcomed  him  at  the 
Union  Station  on  his  return  from  Louis¬ 
ville.  Mr.  Foster  was  run  down  in 
Louisville  by  an  automobile  about  four 
weeks  ago,  and  both  legs  and  several 
ribs  were  broken  and  a  severe  blow  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  head.  On  his  arrival  in 
Nashville  he  was  taken  on  a  stretcher 
from  a  private  car  and  carried  to  the 
elevator  by  a  “gang  of  pallbearers,”  as 
he  expressed  it.  On  the  outside  was 
an  ambulance  waiting,  which  conveyed 
him  to  his  home  in  Blast  Nashville.  Mr. 
Foster  was  in  good  spirits,  and  laugh¬ 
ed  and  chatted  with  every  one  around 
him. 


George  C.  Frost  Stricken 

George  C.  Fro.st,  founder  and  for  many 
years  publisher  of  the  Engineering  News 
and  present  owner  of  the  Plainfield 
Courier-News  Publishing  Company,  is 
seriously  ill  at  his  home  in  Plainfield, 
after  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 


J.  \V.  Magers. 

Strow  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
new  organization. 

Mr.  Magers  was  formerly  business 
manager  and  for  .several  years  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
He  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  I.  C, 
M.  A.  He  retired  from  that  organiza¬ 
tion  four  years  ago  when  he  bought  the 
job  plant  department.  The  “call  of  the 
mauling  and  man-handling  of  the  news¬ 
paper  bu.siness'’  was  too  strong,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  sell  out  the  job  business, 
with  its  resulting  opportunity  to  bet 
back  “to  the  sport  of  the  big  hunt,” 
Magers  grasped  it,  and  sold.  He  has 
made  no  arrangements  as  yet  for  other 
business  care.s,  but  as  he  is  well  known 
as  a  circulation  expert  in  the  newspap-_ 
er  business,  he  does  not  expect  to  get 
much  of  a  lay-off. 


Darling's  Cartoons  in  Book  Form 
Harry  T.  Watts,  advettising  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  is  sending  out  copies  of  a  book 
issued  by  the  Register,  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  “Peace  and  War  Cartoons"  of 
Jay  N.  Darling.  Mr.  Darling  works  un¬ 
der  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Ding.”  On 
and  after  January  1  he  will  be  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
book  contains  124  cartoons,  one  to  a 
page.  The  cover  shows  an  immense 
war  eagle  about  to  devour  a  poor,  .shrink, 
ing  peace  dove. 


St.  Paul  Ad  Agents  Worried 
The  St.  Paul  advertising  agencies, 
which  have  been  getting  large  money 
by  mall  from  the  twenty  or  more  liquor 
houses  in  that  city,  are  agitated  by  a 
proposal  to  legislate  against  such  ad¬ 
vertising  by  'mall  except  to  actual  retail 
dealers.  These  concerns  have  extended 
their  business  not  only  to  Minnesota 
counties  which  have  voted  “dry,”  but  to 
all  the  “dry”  States  of  the  Northwest. 


The  moment  a  man  becomes  satisfied 
with  himself  every  one  else  becomes  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  him. 
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WESTERN  AGENT  PROTESTS  AGAINST  A 
HIGHER  RATE  FOR  POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 

Contends  that  Candidates,  Through  Using  Newspaper  Space,  May 
Reach  Voters  in  Most  Thorough  Manner,  and  that  if  Such  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  Considered  Desirable  it  Should  be  Carried  at 
Usual  Display  Rate,  and  Not  Penalized. 

Why  the  “political”  rate? 


This  is  the  question '"asked  of  The 
Editor  and  Publjsher  by  an  advertising 
agency  in  the  Far  West. 

"Why,”  argues  this  agency,  "should 
any  newspaper  raise  rates  arbitrarily 
to  one  class  of  advertisers,  making  fish 
of  one  advertiser  and  fowl  of  another? 
Why  should  big  newspapers,  broad- 
gauge  in  their  regular  advertising  poli¬ 
cies,  with  high  ideals  of  service  and 
value,  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
lie  criticised  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
selfish  and  unrea.sonable  attitude  with 
relation  to  political  advertising? 

"The  strength  and  eflectivenes.s  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  politics  were 
most  conclusively  shown  in  the  recent 
national  campaign — yet  applying  to  pol¬ 
itics  modern  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  is  a  development  of 
very  recent  times.” 

The  agency  that  propounds  this  query 
i‘:  not  asking  it  out  of  idle  curiosity: 
in  the  recent  national  campaign  it 
placed  about  135,000  in  political  adver- 
ti.'-ing  with  the  nev/spapers  of  its  city 
and  State,  and  in  doing  so  was  con¬ 
tinually  running  athwart  the  “political 
rate,”  of  which  the  newspapers  appar¬ 
ently  were  not  proud,  for  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  their  rate-cards.  The  agency 
was  unable  to  explain  to  its  clients  the 
“why”  of  the  political  rate. 

PROMINENT  agency's  VIEWS., 

Seattle  is  said  to  have  developed  more 
political  advertising  than  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  outside  of  New  York  and 
<  Chicago.  It  is  the  Strang '&  Prosser 
Advertising  Agency,  of  that  city,  that 
writes  The  Editor  and  Publisher  as 
follows: 

"Newspaper  advertising  has  shown 
candidates  for  political  office  and  propo¬ 
nents  of  political  measures  that  through 
newspapers  the  voting  public  can  be 
most  quickly  and  convincingly  reached. 

“The  newspapers  have  demonstrated 
that  d  splay  advertising  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  effective  in  influencing  votes 
than  the  old-style  campaign  literature. 
It  is  the  newness  and  freshness  of  the 
new.si>aper  page — the  delivery  of  the 
message  when  the  mind  of  the 
prospect  is  receptive,  searching  for  in¬ 
formation  for  the  day’s  news. 

“In  future  political  campaigns,  local, 
fltate,  and  national,  the  newspapers 
have  the  great  opportunity  to  bring  into 
their  own  columns  in  paid  advertising 
(at  rates  within  reach)  90  per  cent,  of 
the  vast  sums  of  money  that  heretofore 
have  gone  into  hand-bills,  folders,  book¬ 
lets,  and  even  the  campaign  textbooks 
— all  of  which  belong  to  a  by-gone  po¬ 
litical  age. 

“So,  why  shouldn’t  newspapers  en¬ 
courage  and  develop  political  advertis¬ 
ing?  Why  shouldn’t  such  advertising 
be  treated  as  desirable  as  any  grilt-edge 
commercial  account?  Why  shouldn’t  it 
be  sold  like  other  advertising  at  the 
commercial  card  rate?  Why  kill  the 
goose? 

“In  other  words,  how  can  any  news¬ 
paper  regard  it  as  good  business  or  a 
fair  proposition  to  double  up  the  rates 
arbitrarily  on  any  one  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising — especially  one  that  can  be  made 
as  remunerative  as  this — when  so  much 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  opposite  course? 

HIGHER  RATES  UNFAIR. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  just  as  fair  for  the 


shoe  merchant  to  charge  any  man  In 
politics  310  or  $12  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
that  any  one  else  could  have  for  $6? 

“How  does  the  political  rate  look  to 
the  outsider?  Doesn’t  a  higher  rate  for 
political  matter  seem  to  imply  that  a 
newspaper  has  something  else  to  sell 
liesides  Its  space?  If  political  influence 
is  for  sale,  why  not  say  so  frankly, 
and  collect  the  higher  rate  directly  f<w 
that  influence? 

“Unquestionably  a  paid-in-advance 
policy  is  good  on  political  matter.  It 
eliminates  bard  feeling  afterwarda  But 
since  most  newspapers  that  have  a  po¬ 
litical  rate  insist  upon  money-in-ad- 
vance  they  can’t  urge  the  argument 
that  the  higher  charge  is  intended  to 
cover  occasional  losses. 

“Nor  does  the  argument  seem  tenable 
that  the  higher  political  rate  Is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  amount  of  political  news 
matter  that  newspapers  must  publish. 
A  newspaper  after  all  must  be  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“From  a  broader  point  of  view,  pub¬ 
lic  policy  protests  against  restricting 
politics  to  the  rich.  Every  facility 
should  be  afforded  the  man  of  moderate 
means  to  reach  the  public — to  sell  ideas 
or  policies  as  his  neighbor  sells  teas  and 
coffeea  If  the  newspaper  can  make 
money  on  the  tea  and  coffee  man  it  can 
make  money  on  the  politician  at  the 
same  rate,  and  the  newspaper  is,  or 
should  be,  the  cheapest  way  for  either 
man  to  reach  the  public. 

"The  speaker’s  forum  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  glib  demagogue:  the  news¬ 
paper  opens  the  way  for  the  thoughtful 
man  of  constructive  policies  who  would 
appeal  to  and  reason  with  the  public. 
The  newspaper’s  advertising  columns 
can  bring  a  superior  class  of  men  into 
politics,  and  so  render  a  valuable  public 
service. 

“In  the  newspaper's  advertising  col¬ 
umns  the  political  opponent  of  that 
newspaper  may  get  his  story  fairly  and 
frankly  before  the  voters,  who  form  his 
jurj- — who  render  the  final  decision. 

opening  a  new  ERA. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  opening  in 
American  pcditlcs  the  era  of  frankness 
and  straightforwardness,  the  era  of 
cleaner  politics  and  better  Government. 

“From  the  advertising  agency’s  point 
of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
certain  newspapers  don't  adhere  to  their 
published  rates:  why  some  newspapers 
insist  upon  maintaining  a  local  politi¬ 
cal  rate  that  may  be  50  per  cent,  to 
100  per  cent,  higher  than  an  outside 
agent  can  place  the  same  business  for. 

“It  seems  to  the  agency  as  if  the  po¬ 
litical  rate  had  been  created  by  news¬ 
papers  just  as  a  mark  of  appreciation 
to  advertising  agencies  for  their  share 
in  developing  this  new  and  profitable 
field  for  advertising. 

“Here’s  hoping  all  -newspapers  will  see 
their  opportunity  in  a  broader  light — 
will  exert  their  influence  along  con¬ 
structive  lines,  rather  than  retard  one 
of  the  most  notable  and  beneficial  move¬ 
ments  of  the  times. 

“Put  the  bars  down  for  good  business 
— don’t  put  them  up!” 

short-sighth)  policy. 

W.  T.  Prosser,  of  the  agency  named, 
thus  expressed,  in  part,  his  views  on  the 
subject: 


"It  .seems  like  a  short-sighted  policy 
to  put  up  the  rate  bars  on  this  kind  of 
businc.ss  when  men  in  politics  and  those 
interested  in  political  movements  of  any 
kind  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising. 
With  their  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  public  pulse  and  to  cultivate  public 
favor  political  advertising  wouid  seem 
like  good  business  for  the  newspapers, 
from  any  angle  of  approach. 

“During  the  recent  national  campaign 
two  Seattle  newspapers  charged  $2  an 
inch  flat  for  political  matter,  and  the 
third  paper  charged  $2.50  during  the 
week  and  $3  for  Sunday.  In  each  case 
this  was  double  or  more  than  double  the 
commercial  rate. 

“Since  the  election  one  papier  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  did  not  get  enough  out  of 
political  advertising,  so  now  it  has  rais¬ 
ed  its  political  rate  to  $3  an  inch — all 
arbitrarily,  without  even  putting  it  on 
its  rate  card,  and  certainly  with  no  ser¬ 
vice  or  political  influence  to  justify  a 
50-cent  Increase. 

TWO  SEATTLE  CAMPAIGNS. 

“One  of  the  campaigns  we  handled 
was  the  Hughes  campaign  in  this  State. 
It  was  only  the  largest  newspapiers  that 
insi.sted  on  the  political  rate — newspa¬ 
pers  that  one  would  have  clas.sed  as 
above  such  a  course.  Yet  in  Spokane 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cowles,  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle,  declined  to  regis¬ 
ter  any  difference  between  political  and 
commercial  advertising. 

“Another  campaign  here  in  Seattle 
was  one  for  the  brewing  interests,  ask¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  manufacture  and 
limited  .sale  of  beer.  Yet  this  form  of 
publicity  matter  was  classed  as  ‘po¬ 
litical,’  and  an  institution  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  and  which  had  spent 
large  sums  with  the  newspapiers  in  the 
pa.st,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  higher 
rate — and  its  credit  was  not  good  over¬ 
night.  How  can  we  justify  this  course 
of  the  newspapers  when  we  go  back  to 
this  client  for  an  appropriation  for 
commercial  advertising  on  a  new 
product? 

“All  this  has  seemed  so  radically  un- 
ju.st,  unfair,  and  short-sighted  that  we 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  thing 
threshed  out.  We  would  like  to  hear 
the  other  side — if  there  is  one.” 


Tirrell  Wins  Libel  Suit 

George  L.  Tirrell,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  in  the  Finance  De¬ 
partment  of  New*  York  city,  who 
brought  suit  for  $100,000  against  the 
New  York  Herald,  alleging  he  was  li¬ 
belled  in  an  article  published  in  that 
newspaper,  and  which  he  maintained 
had  given  the  impression  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  recommendation  for  a  raise  in 
salar>'  through  “trickery”  was  awarded 
a  verdict  of  $5,000  by  a  jury  in  Justice 
Platzek’s  part  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Manhattan. 


Editor  Biro’s  Close  Call 

Word  has  just  reached  Cleveland,  O., 
that  John  Biro,  former  editor  of  Sza- 
badsag,  Hungarian  daily  newspaper, 
and  more  recently  identified  with  the 
Sunbeam  Motion  Picture  Corporation, 
which  is  to  feature  Mitzi  Hajos,  Hun¬ 
garian  actress,  had  a  close  call  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  British  au¬ 
thorities  in  Liondon.  Mr.  Biro  was  in 
Europe  in  the  interests  of  the  picture 
concern,  and  on  his  way  back  from 
Hungary  was  taken  off  a  vessel  and  sent 
to  London.  On  Christmas  Eve  his  wife 
recei%’ed  a  cable  in  which  he  said  he 
had  been  cleared  of  all  suspicion,  and 
that  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Cleve¬ 
land. 


Poor  Richard’s  Annual  Feast 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  been  set 
for  January  17.  Perhaps  no  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  advertising  men  in  the  country 
is  better  known  than  this  body,  which 
did  memorable  work  in  connection  with 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  June.  The  coming  yearly 
dinner,  always  a  notable  event,  prom¬ 
ises  to  surpass  preceding  similar  func¬ 
tions  in  attendance  and  interest. 


Speaking  of  Conventions 

During  the  year  1916  New  York  city 
entertained  663  conventions:  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  predictions  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  the  coming  year  will 
not  fall  behind.  For  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  68  conventions,  some  of  them  of 
first  importance,  are  scheduled  for  this 
city.  It  is  calculated  that  convention 
visitors  spent  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
in  cash  during  their  stay  in  New  York 
in  the  year  1916. 


Prefers  Pick  to  Paper 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  print  pa¬ 
per  John  Ellison,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Wise  (Va.)  Review,  has  given 
the  newspaper  to  his  brother,  Marvin, 
and  has  himself  gone  to  work  in  the 
coal  mines.  He  says  he  makes  more 
money  in  one  day  with  his  pick  than 
he  did  in  a  week  with  his  newspaper. 


Dean  Mayes’s  Home  Burned 

The  home  of  Will  H.  Mayes,  princi¬ 
pal  owner  of  the  Brownwood  (Tex.) 
Bulletin  and  now  dean  of  the  Texas 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  December  19  with  a  loss  of  about 
$5,000.  The  loss  is  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance. 


I  OWNED 
A  NEWSPAPER” 

"  If  I  owned  a  newspaper, 
Adams  features  are  the  kind 
of  features  I  would  want  to 
use.”  A  man  said  this  to  us 
the  other  day. 

And  that  is  the  way  we  have 
built  and  gathered  our  great 
group  of  features.  We  have 
always  asked  ourselves:  "Is 
it  the  kind  of  feature  we 
would  want  to  use  if  we 
owned  a  newspaper  ?  ” 

We  have  had  ideals  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  wholesomeness 
and  interest  —  not  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  or  slapstickedness. 

And,  as  a  result,  there  are  to¬ 
day  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  editors  and  publishers  who 
trust  Adams  features  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  them  and  want  them 
in  their  papers  right  along. 

Aren’t  Adams  features  the 
kind  you  want  to  use? 

The 

George  Matthew.4dams 
Service 

8  W.  40th  ST..  NEW  YOEE 
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MANY  PROMINENT  EDITORS  INSIST  ON 

PROPRIETY  OF  ACCEPTING  POLITICAL  ADS 


Contend  that  Newspapers  are  Public  Forums,  in  Which  Both  Sides 
of  Every  Question  Should  be  Given  a  Hearing — Other  Contribu¬ 
tors  Support  Stand  of  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  as 
Outlined  in  Recent  Editorial. 


I  The  Koitou  and  Publisher  presents 
herewith  another  batch  of  interesting 
letters  from  representative  newspaper 
men  of  the  country,  f/iviny  their  views 
ns  to  the  propriety  of  printing  political 
oflrertising  hostile  to  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  p^iper  giving  such  publicity.  The 
many  preceding  letters,  with  these  and 
others  still  in  hand,  indicate  the  degree 
of  interest  aroused  from  coast  to  coast 
and  from  Canada  to  the  (Julf  by  The 
Kditok  and  1*uulisher's  recent  editorial 
on  the  subject.] 

I*OLITI<UL  ADVERTISING  PROGRESSIVE. 

C.  A.  lioberts,  manager  of  the  Fort 
Dodge  (la.)  Daily  Messenger,  gives  the 
following  as  the  Messenger’s  views: 

"The  result  of  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon 
American  journalism  as  a  whole.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  electoral  vote  was 
as  neai  to  breaking  even  as  it  is  ever 
likely  to  be.  So  far  as  known  there 
was  no  preponderance  of  journalistic 
ordnance  on  either  side.  If  theories 
are  needed  to  account  for  results  why 
not  claim  that  with  a  flfty-flfty  distri¬ 
bution  of  newspapers  in  the  line-up 
they  all  dead-locked  their  opponents? 

"Concerning  what  you  say  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  flippancy  shown  toward 
Henry  Ford’s  peace  mission  we  are  in 
hearty  accord  and  felt  that  way  at  the 
time.  1  do  not  see,  however,  how  news- 
paiMTs  that  are  trying  to  be  honest 
and  .sincere  can  be  blamed  or  injured 
in  publi<-  confldence  by  the  dishonesty 
amt  insinci'i'ity  of  others.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  .stand  out  the  more  conspic¬ 
uously  as  deserving  good  opinion.  All 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  bundled  into  a  bag  with  one 
label  on  it  any  more  than  you  can 
dispose  of  the  whole  iKipulation  of  this 
nation  with  that  single  classification. 

“Al>out  political  advertising:  It  is 
In  the  line  of  progress  to  permit  those 
of  opposite  belief  a  hearing.  If  barred, 
it  simply  means  they  will  seek  and  And 
other  mediums.  Political  advertising, 
plainly  marked  as  .such,  is  quite  well 
understood  by  the  public  as  not  indi¬ 
cating  the  publi.sher’s  sentiments,  nor 
bribing  him  to  silent  acquiescence.  A 
newspaper  that  refused  the  oppo.sition 
the  chance  to  place  its  case  before  its 
readers  would  .soon  only  have  one  kind 
of  readers,  and  they  would  all  shift 
from  it  the  next  time  a  new  issue  came 
up,  with  a  new  line-up. 

"Modem  daily  newspaper  plants  are 
great  mechanical  factories,  and  in  sys¬ 
tematic  organization  of  forces  are  the 
equal  of  tho.se  of  any  line  of  industry. 
They  cannot  be  limited  in  their  fleld 
to  only  one  kind  of  information,  which 
means  one  kind  of  readers — any  more 
than  ether  large  industrial  institutions 
would  consent  to  make  the  same  limita¬ 
tion  for  themselves. 

“Now  don’t  get  this  statement  wrong. 
It  does  not  mean  sacrifleing  a  particle 
of  Independence,  consistency,  or  hon¬ 
esty  by  the  newspaper.  It  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  punching  holes  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  advertising  in  the  same 
issues,  if  it  can.  If  it  isn’t  able  to.  it’s 
a  good  sign  that  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  hear  the  most  that  can  be  said  for 
lioth  parties  and  be  Influenced  toward 
the  stronger  presentation.  ‘The  truth 
should  hurt  no  one.’  ’’ 


GIVE  ALL  OF  THE  FACTS. 

Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Capital,  says: 

"I  have  read  your  article  entitled, 
‘American  Journalism  and  the  Election,’ 
and  I  disagree  with  the  argument  and 
the  conclusions. 

"I  believe  a  newspaper  should  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides  of  a  political  contro¬ 
versy  in  its  news  columns,  in  reprint 
on  its  editorial  page,  and  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  What  it  states  as  its  own 
conclu.sions  on  its  editorial  page  will 
have  ten  times  as  much  weight  with 
the  reader  if  he  is  conscious  of  having 
had  all  of  the  facts. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
fault  of  American  journalism  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  any  controversy  to  give  only 
one  .side.  This  compels  the  reader  to 
secure  more  than  one  new.spaper,  or 
more  than  one  publication  to  make  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  situation. 

“It  is  one  of  the  ambitions  in 
the  Des  Moines  Capital  office,  and 
a  .sign  hangs  in  the  editorial  room 
to  that  effect,  to  publish  both  sides 
of  every  controversy.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preparedness  contro¬ 
versy,  which  was  before  the  public  a 
few  months  ago,  a  large  number  of  pa- 
cifl.sts,  including  Rabbi  Wise,  Amos 
Pinchot,  and  others,  toured  the  country 
to  present  their  points  of  view.  They 
were  welcomed  in  the  city  of  Des 
Moines:  they  were  furnished  the  Coli¬ 
seum  gratuitou.sly,  the  theory  lielng  thnt 
the  only  fair  way  to  settle  any  contro- 
v'ersy  is  to  hear  both  sides,  and  then 
draw  conclusions.’’ 

THINKS  OUR  VIEWPOINT  WRONG. 

Paul  Patterson,  business  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  written: 

“I  read  with  a  good  deal  o^  interest 
your  leading  editorial  in  the  November 
18  issue  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

“I  must  frankly  state  that  I  feel 
your  viewpoint  is  wrong.  It  is  out  of 
the  question,  in  my  opinion,  for  any 
newspaper  that  intends  to  be  fair  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  advertising  of  political  par¬ 
ties  which  it  is  opposing  editorially. 

“Here  in  Maryland  the  practice  of 
waging  political  campaigns  largely  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  established  for  over  twen¬ 
ty  years,  on  fully  as  large  a  scale  as 
characterized  the  nation-wide  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  the  recent  election. 
Based  on  that  experience,  therefore,  I 
believe  the  Sun’s  policy  to  be  sound. 

“We  make  it  a  strict  rule  to  be  as  fair 
and  impartial  in  the  allotment  of  the 
.‘.pace  that  we  sell  as  we  are  in  the  space 
that  we  reserve  tor  the  use  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  departments.  This 
merely  is  a  matter  of  fairness. 

“Then,  too,  we  regard  the  advertising 
as  having  a  distinct  news  value.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  Is  true  that  political  advertising 
very  frequently  contains  political  news, 
just  as  surely  as  dry-goods  advertising 
contains  store  news.  An  evidence  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  standing 
rule  for  the  busint.ss  office  always  to 
have  proof.s  of  any  political  advertise¬ 
ment  sent  to  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  for  their  information.  And 
not  infrequently  it  has  happened 
that  practically  all  of  the  reading 
matter  of  some  political  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  reproduced  in  a  news 


article  by  the  editorial  department,  s’.- 
rnultaneousy  with  the  puWication  of 
the  advertisement.  And  just  as  often 
as  not  this  advertising  matter  would  be 
in  answer,  and  in  opposition,  to  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  Sun.  But  it  was 
new.s,  and  to  follow  out  the  very  idea 
.suggested  in  your  editorial  in  maintain¬ 
ing  impartiality  in  the  news  columns,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  mention  to  it. 

“Surely,  we  could  not  justifiably  ex¬ 
clude  from  our  advertising  columns  any¬ 
thing  that  was  of  value  in  our  news  col¬ 
umns. 

THE  FAIRNESS  PHASE. 

“Referring  again  to  the  fairness  phase 
of  the  proposition,  it  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  after  the  publication  of  an 
editorial  In  the  Sun  of  half  a  column,  or 
even  a  column,  in  length,  attacking  cer¬ 
tain  cajididates  or  other  policies,  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  has  been  asked  to 
print  the  reply  in  the  news  columns. 
The  editorial  department  has  been  al¬ 
ways  quite  willing  to  do  this,  but  usu¬ 
ally  the  articles  have  been  two,  three, 
•four,  or  five  columns  in  length,  and  it 
was  obviou.sly  impossible  to  print  them 
in  full. 

“The  situation  has  then  arisen  of  the 
persons  whom  the  Sun  has  opposed  in¬ 
sisting  that  they  ought  to  be  given  the 
right  to  present  their  case  in  full.  Our 
answer  has  been,  then,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  wtih  the  summary,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  take  as  much  space  as  they 
wished  In  the  advertising  columns. 

“And  in  all  the  political  fights  in  which 
it  has  engaged  (many  of  which  have 
been  bitter  in  the  extreme),  there  has 
never  been  any  attempt  by  the  Sun’s 
political  enemies  to  ca.st  about  it  the 
‘sulphurous  odor  of  the  pocketbook,’  to 
which  you  refer. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  such 
an  accusation  would  arise  more  quickly 
in  the  case  of  the  newspaper  that  ex¬ 
cluded  the  advertising  of  the  party  it 
was  opposing. 

“In  conclu.sion,  let  me  add  that  here 
in  Maryland,  at  least,  the  readers  have 
not  learned  to  distrust  the  Sun’s  editorial 
opinions  and  news  reports.  We  feel  we 
have  retained  the  confldence  and  affec¬ 
tion  that  has  made  it  almost  universally 
known  in  our  State  as  ‘the  Sunpaper.’  ’’ 

AGREES  WITH  OUR  VIEWS. 

Roland  T.  Andrews,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  writes,  in  part: 

“I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
marked  decline  in  the  influence  of  the 
American  newspaper.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  the  form  In  Which  influence  must 
be  expressed  has  been  changed  in  recent 
years.  I  believe  that  where  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  influence  it  has  been  due  in 
part  to  failure  in  employing  the  more 
modern  forms  of  effort,  but  in  a  larger 
degree  to  unreliability,  irresponsibility, 
and  perhaps  lack  of  sincerity  within  the 
individual  newspaper  office  or  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  editor. 

“With  your  views  as  to  the  doubtful 
propriety  of  accepting  advertising  in 
opposition  to  the  established  editorial 
policy  I  am  heartily  in  agreement.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I  give  only  my 
personal  view.  Here  in  this  office  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  is  that  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  such  advertising  in  political 
campaigns  is  necessitated  by  fair  play 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  ‘open  door.’ 
We  accepted  such  advertising  during 
the  campaign.  Incidentally  we  are  firm¬ 
ly  of  the  belief  that  newspaper  influence 
is  largely  responsible  few  the  course  of 
this  city  in  voting  for  President  Wil¬ 
son  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

“I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  now  as 
ever  newspaper  influence  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  powerful  in  changing  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  people,  but  that  it  is  powerful 


to  strengthen  half-formed  opinions  and 
to  add  to  the  number  of  those  who 
share  them  by  recruiting  from  the 
open-minded.  As  long  as  a  newspaper 
retains  public  respect  for  its  indepen¬ 
dence  and  honesty  of  opinion  I  believe 
that  in  influence  its  editorial  page  will 
be  able  to  offset  any  ex-parte  pleas 
made  through  the  medium  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Spreckels  Must  Pay  Damages 
Judge  Hunt,  sitting  in  San  Francisco, 
has  denied  the  motion  of  John  D. 
Spreckels  for  a  new  trial  of  a  suit 
brought  against  Spreckels  for  $7,500 
damages  by  C.  H.  Otten,  of  Berkeley, 
former  agent  in  that  city  for  the  old 
Morning  Call.  The  case  was  decided 
in  favor  of  Otten  several  months  ago. 
Otten  alleged  that  Spreckels  had  con¬ 
tracted  with  him  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
Call  in  Berkeley,  several  years  ago,  and 
subsequently  abrogated  this  contract. 


ADVERTISING  VITAL  TO 
EVERY  BUSINESS  HOUSE 

'  {Continued  from  page  14) 
doing.  It’s  your  daily  newspaper  that 
prints  the  record  of  births,  deaths,  local 
and  society  events.  It’s  to  the  news¬ 
paper  that  you  send  or  take  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  your  son’s  or  daughter’s 
engagement  and  later  the  wedding  an¬ 
nouncement.  You  would  think  the  man 
or  woman  crazy  who  would  even  sug¬ 
gest  your  posting  it  on  a  billboard, 
placing  it  on  a  street-car  card,  or  print¬ 
ing  it  in  a  programme. 

“You  depend  upon  your  ncw.spaper 
for  the  war  new.s,  sporting  event.s,  store 
and  market  news,  all  of  which  you  and 
every  member  of  your  family  are  per- 
.sonally  interc.sted  in. 

“It’s  your  daily  newspaper  that  fights 
your  civic  and  business  battles.  It 
boosts  for  a  bigger  and  better  city  a.s 
no  other  medium  can  do.  It  uphold.s 
morality,  and  every  time  you  knock 
your  newspaper  you  are  knocking  a 
public  good. 

“Stop  the  publication  of  every  news¬ 
paper  in  this  country  for  ninety  days 
and  you  will  be  startled  at  the  large 
number  of  business  concerns  which 
would  go  into  bankruptcy.  All  our  rail¬ 
roads  would  become  seriously  embar¬ 
rassed  and  the  fifty-billion-dollar  busi¬ 
ness  done  yearly  in  the  United  States 
would  start  decreasing  more  rapidly 
than  any  stock  ever  quoted  on  Wall 
Street.  You  can’t  deny  that  it  is  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  principally  newspaper 
advertising,  that  moves  the  goods  from 
the  factory  to  the  store  and  shelves  of 
the  merchants  and  from  them  to  the 
ultimate  consumers.” 

MANY  AD  EXPERTS  QUOTED. 

An  especially  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Young’s  talk  was  his  quotation  of  the 
tributes  paid  to  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  In  letters  written  to  him,  by 
many  eminent  authorities,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  list  included  William  Laugh- 
lin,  of  Armour  &  Company;  Edwin  T. 
Kidd,  of  Pin  Money  Pickles;  William 
Wrigley,  jr.,  of  chewing  gum  fame; 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  of  the  Boston  Store, 
Chicago;  the  Marshall  Field  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
the  Sterling  Jewelry  Company,  Dayton, 
O. ;  Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati;  the 
Willys-Overland  Company;  Reed  Moyer, 
of  the  May  Stores,  Cleveland;  Susan  .T. 
Patrick,  of  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland; 
the  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  the  Mark  Cross  Company;  Frank 
A.  Black,  of  Filene’s,  Boston;  John 
Wanamaker,  and  others. 


The  complaincr  excites  more  contempt 
than  pity. 
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To  all  our  Customers:- 

We  wish  you 
A  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

New  York  City 
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GETTING  WAR  NEWS 
FROM  GERMAN  FRONTS 

K*rl  von  Weigand,  Berlin  Correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  World,  Who  Is 
in  New  York,  Tells  How  Dispatches 
Are  Censored,  and  the  Manner  in 
Which  News  Reaches  America. 

Karl  von  Weigand,  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World  in  Berlin,  who  is 
in  New  York  on  a  vacation,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  representative  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher,  tells,  for  the  first 
time,  something  about  the  manner  in 
which  news  is  collected  and  forwarded 
from  the  various  battle-fronts  of  the 
Central  Powers.  The  natural  difficulties 
that  confront  a  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  different  from  those  which  the 
correspondents  with  the  Allies  face.  In 
Germany  there  is  a  double  censorship. 
All  news  is  censored  in  Berlin,  and  if 
it  comes  by  cable,  again  in  London.  If 
by  wireless,  in  Berlin  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  dispatches  may  at  times 
have  to  be  passed  through  the  hands 
of  four  censors.  If  the  message  is  of 
a  military  character  it  goes  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  censor,  and  if  it  refers  to  the  navy, 
to  the  Navy  Department  If  it  is  po¬ 
litical  in  character,  it  is  passed  upon  by 
another  censor.  Thus,  if  a  message  con¬ 
tains  matter  which  different  censors  are 
responsible  for,  it  must,  in  turn,  pass 
through  the  hands  of  four  men.  In  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  delay  and  facilitate  the 
movement  of  news,  four  different  dis¬ 
patches  are  written,  each  t'ealing  with 
one  subject,  and  these  are  nssembled  in 
New  York.  Much  of  Mr.  von  Weigand’s 
matter  has  come  by  wireless,  which,  he 
says,  has  its  limitations.  The  Hinden- 
burg  Interview,  of  3,800  words,  was  sent 


in  ten  Section  a  It  was  started  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  arrived  in  time  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  -World  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  While  this  may  seem 
slow,  it  is  really  rapid,  compared  with) 
the  delay  dispatches  are  subjected  to 
when  they  are  sent  from  this  country  to 
Germany,  an  answer  to  a  question  for 
instructions  sometimes  being  as  long  as 
eight  or  ten  days  in  transmission. 

On  the  other  hand,  news  is  sometimes 
sent  through  by  special  courier. 

Mr.  von  Weigand  is  tactful  and  diplo¬ 
matic.  He  has  dark,  studious  eyes, 
speaks  slowly  and  evenly,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  he  has  been  on 
all  of  the  German  battle-fronts,  has 
been  under  a  fire  a  number  of  times,  and 
has  travelled  incessantly,  back  and  forth 
across  Germany,  Poland,  and  Austria,  to 
the  Servian,  Bulgarian,  and  Rumanian 
fronts,  he  does  not  betray  the  nervous 
strain  under  which  he  has  been  for  the 
past  two  and  one -ha  If  years  of  the  war. 

FEEUNO  AGAINST  AMERICANS. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  feeling  against 
American  newspaper  men,  he  says,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  have 
printed  articles  to  which  the  Germans 
have  taken  exception,  and  some  of 
which,  he  says,  have  misrepresented 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says 
that  he  has  always  been  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  sometimes  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  While  the 
censorship  is  rigid,  ho  declared  that  it  is 
not  nearly  so  exacting  as  that  enforced 
on  the  Mexican  border  by  American 
army  officials. 

“There  is  a  feeling  in  Germany  that 
Americans  are  more  interested  in  things 
that  are  bad,  than  in  those  that  are 
good,  in  the  Central  Powers.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  judged,”  Mr.  von  Weigand 
said,  “from  the  New  York  newspapers. 


which  are  about  the  only  ones  that 
reach  that  country  and  which  are  quot¬ 
ed.  While  daily  newspapers  are  delayed 
in  reaching  Berlin,  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  copy  of  The  EIditor  and  Publisher 
invariably  reached  me  in  good  time. 
The  Impression  prevails  that  only  the 
good  shown  on  the  Entente  fronts  inter¬ 
est  the  American  press.  That  feeling 
brings  the  personal  honor  and  integrity 
of  every  American  ^correspondent  into 
question.  It  is  intensified  by  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  those  published  by  W.  Thomas 
Curtin,  who  went  to  Germany  with  an 
American  passport,  presumably  in  the 
interest  of  an  American  magazine,  and 
who,  after  he  left  that  country,  told  how 
he  had  hoodwinked  the  Germans.” 

The  heavy  fighting  on  the  Somme 
front  calls  for  the  greatest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  correspondents.  There  the 
shell  fire  is  more  intense  and  constant, 
and  correspondents  are  frequently  in 
per.sonal  danger.  Going  out  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-fronts,  they  seldom  see  more  than 
fifty  yards  of  the  battle  line  at  a  time, 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
country  in  which  the  conflict  rages,  and 
the  danger  from  exposure.  The  instant 
a  head  appears,  it  is  a  target  for  a  bul¬ 
let  or  a  shell  from  the  other  side.  It  is 
quite  different  on  the  Italian  front, 
where  one  has  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
vision  extending  for  miles.  On  the 
Isonzo  sector  he  was  within  400  yards 
of  the  Italian  first  line.  This  front,  he 
.says,  is  the  most  spectacular  of  all,  the 
plains  and  mountains  affording  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  see  everything.  At 
Verdun  he  went  into  the  German  first 
line,  getting  within  thirty-five  yards 
of  the  French  line. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  view  on  the 
Somme,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
climb  trees,  while  at  the  battle  of  Pre¬ 
deal,  in  Rumania,  he  was  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  artillery  fire  of  the  Ruman¬ 
ians  and  the  German  infantry;  the  only 
thing  that  saved  him,  he  said,  being  the 
poor  marksmanship  of  the  Rumanians. 

HOW  DISPATCHES  ARE  FILED. 

“Dispatches  from  the  battle-front  are 
sent  back,”  he  said,  “by  field  telegraph, 
if  they  are  short.  If  they  are  long,  they 
go  by  courier.  All  news  goes  to  Berlin 
for  censorship.  Correspondents  on  the 
German  fronts  remain  only  from  one 
to  two  weeks,  usually  about  a  week,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  being  spent  in 
Berlin  or  in  travelling  from  one  front 
to  another.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  political  news 
as  that  of  a  military  character.” 

“Personally,  I  am  neutral,”  he  said, 
“and  have  no  opinion  to  express  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  am  careful  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  confidences,  holding  sacred 
every  private  conversation.” 

Mr.  von  Weigand  has  interviewed  the 
Kaiser,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
high  military  officials.  He  cabled  the 
first  interview  with  Admiral  von  Tirpitz, 
outlining  six  weeks  in  advance  the  en¬ 
tire  submarine  policy  of  the  German 
Government,  as  well  as  the  first  inter¬ 
view  with  Capt.  Hensen  on  submarine 
attacks.  Another  Interview,  which  was 
exclusive,  was  that  with  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  which  he  made  the  statement 
that  the  war  was  the  “most  stupid”  ever 
waged. 

CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

“In  Austria,  conditions  are  entirely 
different  from  Germany.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  Indifference  shown  and  no 
encouragement  or  help.  When  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  Joseph  died  Raymond  E. 
Swing,  of  the  Chicago  News;  Serai 
Brown,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Capt  George  A,  Schreiner,  Vienna  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  The  Editor 
AND  Py^sHER,  piade  a  plea  for  more 


operators  to  send  out  the  news.  Such 
a  proposition  was  unheard  of.  Dis¬ 
patches  simply  had  to  take  their  turn 
on  the  wire. 

“News  is  sent  from  Vienna  in  two 
ways — through  Berlin  or  Holland.  It 
takes  from  eight  to  thirty-six  hours  to 
get  news  through  by  way  of  Holland. 
Where  the  ‘urgent’  rate  is  paid,  dis¬ 
patches  are  supposed  to  take  precedence 
over  those  filed  at  press  rate.  For  this 
the  cost  is  triple,  yet  I  have  filed  both 
‘urgent’  and  press  messages  and  have 
found  that  the  ‘urgent’  dispatch  was 
as  much  as  three  hours  later  than  the 
press  message.  All  messages  are  pre¬ 
paid.” 

“How  do  you  know  what  has  been 
censored  in  your  dispatches?” 

“They  are  very  nice  about  that.  After 
a  dispatch  is  censored,  a  duplicate  of  it, 
showing  what  has  been  sent,  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  correspondent.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  message  is  censored  does  not 
mean  that  the  dispatch  cannot  be  for¬ 
warded,  for  an  appeal  is  permitted  to 
the  chief  censor.  Personally,  I  have 
found  the  German  censorship  fair  and 
impartial. 

GERMAN  PAPERS  REDUCED  IN  SIZE. 

“The  shortage  of  news  print  paper  in 
Germany  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  newspapers  of  that  country. 
All  newspapers  have  reduced  at  le.ast 
one-half,  and  no  new  ones  are  allowed 
to  start.  Most  of  the  newspapers  are 
conducted  at  a  loss,  for  the  reason  that 
the  volume  of  advertising  has  dropped 
off,  the  reason  being  that,  under  t’ae 
present  plan  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  people,  the  advertisements  do  not 
bring  the  same  results  as  formerly, 
since  the  police  have  taken  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  Ger¬ 
many.  A  department  store  cannot  ad- 
'Vertise  that  it  has  this  or  that  to  offer, 
for,  in  order  to  get  an  article,  one  must 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  police — must 
show  that  he  or  she  needs  it,  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

“American  and  other  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  desire  food  in  addition 
to  that  allowed,  get  it  by  applying  to 
the  State  Department,  from  the  outside, 
through  or  from  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  or  Norway.” 

“Did  you  have  any  difficulty,  in  re¬ 
turning  to  America?” 

“No.” 

“Were  you  stopped  by  the  British?” 
“No.  Our  ship  went  into  Kirkwall,  as 
all  of  the  ships  in  the  transatlantic  trade 
do  by  agreement.  The  British  boarded 
it,  and  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  sim¬ 
ply  entered  my  cabin,  looked  around, 
and  retired.  J  was  treated  with  every 
consideration.” 

Mr.  von  Weigand  has  been  engaged 
in  the  newspaper  business  for  sixteen 
years.  His  first  work  was  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  in  1900,  as  correspondent  for  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  newspapers.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  the  Los  Angeles  correspondent  for 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  then  joined 
the  local  force  of  the  Examiner  in  San 
Francisco,  reporting  the  Legislature.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  sent  to  Los  Angeles 
to  get  out  the  Examiner  when  Mr. 
Hear.st  e.stablished  that  newspaper,  re¬ 
turning  to  San  Francisco  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  Abe  Ruef  and  graft  trials, 
and  was  standing  beside  Francis  J. 
Heney  when  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  was  made,  scoring  a  beat  on  the 
news.  He  came  East  to  join  the 
force  of  the  United  Press  in  New  York; 
wa.s  sent  to  I^ondon,  and  then  to  Berlin, 
sending  the  first  dispatch  from  Germany 
to  tv-e  United  Press  and  the  New  York 
Sun,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Augu.st,  1914,  shortly  afterward  becom¬ 
ing  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
World. 
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PUBLISHERS  OBJECT  TO 
ZONE  RATE  FOR  PAPERS 

One  Concern  Declares  to  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  That  Increase  of 
Transportation  Charges  on  Second- 
Class  Matter  Will  Mean  Ruination  of 
Many  Publications. 

Washington,  December  26.  —  That 
publishers  will  strongly  oppose  the  pro¬ 
posed  zone  increase  of  postal  rates  for 
magazines  and  newspapers  is  evidenced 
by  the  protests  which  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  by  members  of  Congress.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  these  protests  the  statement 
made  to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  by  the  North  American  Division 
Conference  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
can  be  cited.  The  protest  originated 
with  the  Review  and  Herald  Publishing 
Association  of  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  and 
a  letter  accompanying  the  protest  car¬ 
ries  the  information  that  the  Adventists 
have  other  iarge  publishing  interests  in 
California  and  Tennessee. 

The  protest  states,  in  part:  “Our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  to  the  post  of- 
hce  appropriation  bill  for  1917,  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  a  rider  intended  to  change  the 
present  postage  rate  on  periodical  pub¬ 
lications  of  one  cent  per  pound  to  a 
zone  rate,  ranging  from  one  cent  a 
pound  to  six  cents  a  pound. 

"We  are  the  pubiishers  of  eight  pe- 
riodical.s,  having  a  present  total  list  of 
209,000  subscribers.  The  circulation  of 
these  publications  is  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against 
this  proposed  legislation  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

“1.  This  proposed  legislation  would  in¬ 


crease  our  postage  bill  approximately 
three  and  one-half  times  its  present 
amount,  or  350  per  cent,  increase,  which 
without  the  opportunity  of  passing  this 
cost  on  to  the  subscribers  by  an  In¬ 
crease  in  the  subscription  price,  would 
make  a  heavy  deficit  on  each  publica¬ 
tion.  Such  a  tremendous  Increase  is 
too  heavy  a  strain  to  bear. 

"2.  Thousands  of  subscribers  are  now 
finding  it  exceedingly  difficult,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  to 
subscribe  for  the  periodicals  they  need, 
and  should  the  price  be  still  further  ad¬ 
vanced  many  of  them  would  be  unable 
to  renew  their  subscriptions. 

“3.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  costs  of  other  materials  and 
labor,  have  placed  many  periodicals  in 
a  very  precarious  condition,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  expense  such  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  ‘rider’  in  question 
would  force  a  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tions.” 


BUSINESS  EDITORS  MEET 


Plan  and  Scope  Committee  for  January 
Convention  Reports. 

A  meeting  of  the  Plan  and  Scope 
Committee  pf  the  New  York  Business 
Publi.shers’  Association  was  held  at  the 
.\utomobile  Club  of  America,  December 
19,  when  a  nominating  committee  was 
appointed  to  name  candidates  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  this  city  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January,  1917.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  read  and  accepted.  The 
committee  considering  the  Webb  bill 
reported  progress,  and  told  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  documents  and  manuscripts  that 
have  been  examined,  adding  that  it  is 
possible  that  Messra  Hurley  and  Webb 
will  probably  address  a  conference  of  the 


business  editors,  much  on  the  same  lines 
followed  by  Dr.  Pratt,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  re¬ 
cently.  The  matter  of  the  change  in 
second-class  postal  rates,  to  the  zone 
system,  was  also  discussed. 


FLAYS  “KEPT”  PRESS 

Locomotive  Firemen’s  and  Enginemen’s 
Magazine  Assails  the  Newspapers. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men's  Magazine,  the  official  journal  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  discusses  the  “kept” 
press  of  the  United  States,  holding  that 
the  attitude  of  the  “kept”  press  toward 
railroad  organization  is  antagonistic,  and 
quotes  resolutions  adopted  by  the  mass 
meeting  of  railroad  employees  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  July  23  last.  The  statement 
is  made  in  the  editorial  that  “the  ‘kept’ 
press  constitutes  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  ‘public’  press,”  and  it  reprints  a 
resolution  adopted  at  that  meeting,  which 
said,  among  other  things:  “.  .  .  We 
appeal  to  all  labor  to  join  with  us  in 
withdrawing  support  in  every  way,  not 
only  from  newspapers  that  are  thus 
hostile,  but  as  well  from  all  business 
firms  who  give  advertising  patronage  to 
such  newspapers,  should  such  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  their  hostility  to  us.” 


DEMANDS  RETURN  OF  SOLDIERS 


Cleveland  (0.)  News  Sends  Great  Peti¬ 
tion  Jo  Secretary  Baker. 

Claiming  that  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  should  be  sent  home  from  the 
Mexican  border,  where  it  has  been  doing 
“war”  duty  since  the  middle  of  summer, 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  News  has  started  a 
campaign  that  has  aroused  State  offi¬ 


cials  to  decisive  action.-  The  latest  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  preparation  of  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  fo-r- 
mer  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  in  which  the 
names  of  practically  every  prominent 
citizen  of  Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio 
is  contained.  ‘This  petition  demands 
that  the  militia  boys  be  sent  home,  as 
they  have  fulfilled  their  mission  at  the 
border. 

In  addition  the  News  has  aroused 
civic  organizations  and  women’s  clubs 
to  such  keen  interest  that  these  asso¬ 
ciations  are  preparing  to  hold  card  par¬ 
ties  and  other  events  to  raise  funds  for 
the  care  of  dependents  of  National 
Guardsmen  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  support  the  soldiers  should  be  giv¬ 
ing,  but  which  they  cannot  on  account 
of  being  detained  in  the  services  of 
the  Government.  The  petition,  said  to 
be  1,000  feet  long,  was  sent  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  this  week.  The  entire  staff  of  the 
News  has  been  working  on  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Infiuence  of  the  newspaper  also  has 
been  felt  in  the  receipt  of  a  round- 
robin  letter  by  the  Akron  (O.)  Press 
from  the  Eighth  Ohio  National  Guard 
complaining  of  conditions  on  the  bor¬ 
der.  C.  C.  Lyon,  of  the  Scripps  News¬ 
papers,  in  Ohio,  was  sent  to  the  bor¬ 
der  to  investigate,  and  while  he  found 
conditions  quite  as  bad  as  the  men 
claimed,  he  also  saw  these  conditions 
Improve  following  the  receipt  at  Akron 
of  the  complaints. 


Press  Performance  Postponed 

The  performance  of  ‘‘Come  Out  of 
the  Kitchen,”  by  Ruth  Chatterton’s 
company,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  of  New  York  city, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Henry  Miller, 
has  been  postponed  until  2  o’clock  A. 
M.,  on  January  8. 


We  Have  Now  Installed 

16  Machines 

in  the 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

—among  them 

5  Model  B’s,  1  Model  C 

The  significant  feature  of  these  installations  is  that  they  are  made  up 
of  REPEAT  ORDERS. 


OUR  AIM—  that  one  Intertype  shall  sell  another 


INTERTYPE 

- CORPORATION= 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
World  Building  Old  Colony  Building  539  Carondelet  Street  86  Third  Street 

Canadian  Agents:  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
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HOW  $10,000  IS  MADE 

OUT  OF  SCRAP  HEAP 


IntereMinfc  Details^  of  the  Methods 
Adopted  by  Glenn  Williamson,  Me- 
rhaniral  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  World,  by  Means  of  Which  He 
Saves  His  Paper  $10,000  Y’early, 

The  New  York  World  saves,  in  round 
nuni)>ers,  $1U,UU0  worth  of  news  print 
from  the  scrap  heap  each  year.  Just 
about  the  time  it  is  ready  for  the  junk¬ 
man  or  the  names,  in  most  offices,  it 
turns  ui>  at  the  end  of  a  big  web  i)re8S 
in  the  World  pre.ssroom,  in  the  form 
of  a  full-.siz*‘d  roll,  ready  for  use.  For 
th«-  year  191<>  the  World  saved  518,015 
|M>und.H  of  white  i)aper.  In  most  offices 
this  is  sheer  waste.  The  paper  .siil- 
vaged  by  the  World  constitutes  the 
amount  left  on  the  “.stump.s” — the  end 
of  the  rcJls,  which  it  is  unprofitable  to 
run  through  the  press.  A  part  of  the 
saving  conies  from  portions  of  rolls  that 
are  faultily  wound,  or  in  which  there 
are  imperfections  that  make  it  imprac¬ 
tical  or  expensive  to  send  through  the 
pre.s.s,  be<-au.se,  to  do  so,  would  mean 
the  slowing  down  of  a  large  unit,  and 
the  con.soQuent  loss  of  street  .sales  cor- 
re.siMimling  to  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum  speed 
ne«'s.sary  to  handle  it  in  order  to  avoid 
troiifile. 

Press-room  wa.ste  is  from  more  than 
one  cau.se.  The  World,  to  overcome  the 
trouble,  has  worked  out  a  splendid  plan 
of  salvage  that  is  as  profitable  as  it 
is  satisfactory. 

ItecauiW!  the  loss  on  an  individual 
roll  is  so  small,  pres.ses  are  start¬ 
ed,  as  a  rule,  with  full-sized  rolls. 
If  a  web  breaks,  it  is  pasted,  and 
the  mended  .st'ction  is  sent  through  the 
press  slowly.  If  there  was  a  break  at 
the  mill,  a  red  marker,  called  a  "flag” 
is  placed  in  the  roll.  The  man  holding 
the  lever  in  the  pressroom  watches  the 
"flag,"  and  slows  down  the  press,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  imperfect  portion  may  pass 
through  the  machine  easily.  If  he  mis¬ 
calculates — and  sometimes  he  does — the 
(lasted  s<‘ction  strikes  the  cylinder  too 
quickly,  and  there  is  a  "choke.”  The 
actual  lo.ss  of  paiier  is  equivalent  to 
the  amount  damagetl  by  the  time  he 
can  bring  the  unit  to  a  standstill,  plus 
the  waste  of  the  other  sections  run¬ 
ning  in  the  .same  press,  if  he  is  asso¬ 
ciating  one  or  more  sections  on  the 
"former"  into  a  complete  new.spaper.  To 
this  there  mu.st  lie  added  the  loss  of 
sales  on  the  streets,  which  will  go  to 
rival  new.spap«>r.s.  Manifestly,  then,  the 
running  of  “.stump.s”  or  imperfectly 
wouml  rolls  is  unprofitable.  Every  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  large  daily  understands  the 
problem — perhaps  it  would  be  closer  to 
the  truth  if  it  is  stated  that  he  appre- 
i-iates  it.  So  he  foots  the  bill,  and  grinds 
his  teeth,  cusses  the  pressmen,  con¬ 
demns  the  jiaper-makers,  and  cuts  down 
exiM-nses  in  .some  other  department, 
thereby  impairing  newspaper  efficiency, 
by  saddling  the  penalty  on  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  loss. 

A  .MACIIINK  Tll.VT  SAVES  WASTE. 

Clenn  Williamson,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  World,  at- 
ta«-ked  the  problem  at  its  root.  He  sat 
up  nights  with  it,  walked  around  it  to 
see  what  was  holding  it  up,  and  then 
built  a  machine  of  his  own  des:gn  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  installed,  and  after  the  flr.st 
month  he  forgot  all  about  it,  and  went 
after  other  problems,  for  the  machine 
he  had  coq.structed  became  as  much  a 
part  of  the  aqulpment  as  the  drying  ta- 
blea. 

Experimentation  convinced  Mr*  Wil¬ 


liamson  that  to  .save  the  paper,  he  must 
paste  the  end  of  one  roll  on  to  another, 
to  form  a  complete  web.  A  horizontal 
.strip  would  not  do,  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  slow  down  a 
press,  to  successfully  pass  It.  With 
twenty-four  pasters  in  a  roll  this  would 
never  do.  He  discovered,  in  practice, 
that,  if  the  “paster”  followed  a  diagonal 
line,  passing  between  the  cylinders  grad¬ 
ually — on  the  "little  at  a  time”  plan,  he 
could  run  the  press  at  full  speed.  So 
his  paper-saving  device  was  built  with 
that  end  in  view. 

HOW  THE  MACHINE  OPERATES. 

Illu.stration  No.  1  shows  the  machine 
in  joining  two  ends.  The  roll  on  the 


right  is  the  “stump.”  The  one  on  the 
left  is  being  built  up  from  a  number  of 
“stumps.”  The  bar,  laying  across  the 
machine  diagonally,  is  the  device  that 
pastes  the  two  ends  together.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rewinder,  over  which  the 
paper  passes,  from  one  core  to  the 
other,  is  made  of  brass.  Passing  over 
this  smooth  expanse  a  wrinkled  web  is 
stiaightened,  no  matter  how  badly  it 
may  be  buckled  or  how  many  creases 
there  are  in- it.  When  the  end  of  one 
"stump”  is  reached,  the  machine  is  stop¬ 
ped,  another  "stump”  placed  In  the 
sockets  on  the  right  side,  trained  over 
the  turning  bars,  and  placed  over  the 
end  of  the  web  just  reeled  from  the 
"stump”  removed.  Then  the  diagonal 
bar,  which  looks  like  a  miniature  crane 
used  in  a  steel  works  or  a  freight  shed, 
is  lowered  until  it  presses  on  the  paper. 
One  of  the  two  men  operating  the  ma¬ 
chine  presses  a  button,  when  the  con¬ 
trivance  shown  in  Illustration  No.  2  is 
put  in  motion,'  and'  starts  across  the 
brass  top  of  the  machine.  There  is  an 
electric  contact,  which  holds  all  of  the 
devices  that  turn  the  trick  away  from 
the  table.  The  instant  the  paper  is 
reached,  however,  the  electric  contact 
ceases,  a  knife  appears,  and  slits  the 
two  sheets,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
and  two  ploughs,  one  beneath,  the  other 
above,  turn  the  ends  out  of  the  way,  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  by  hand.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the’knlfo,  and  pressed  down  hard 
by  a  roller,  there  Is  a  piece  of  tape,  made 


of  news  print,  of  the  same  quality  used 
in  the  finished  paper.  On  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  tops  there  is  a  thin  film  of 
rubber.  This  is  laid  directly  over  the 
slit.  Following  the  tape  (in  the  perfor¬ 
ated  cylinder  on  the  right)  there  is  an 
electric  iron,  just  hot  enough  to  melt 
the  rubber  on  the  under  side  of  the 
tape,  thus  joining  the  two  ends.  When 
that  is  done,  the  bar  is  released,  and  Is 
swung  upward  and*but  of  the  way  by  a 
counter  weight,  and.  the  paper-saving 
machine  is  placed  in  motion  again. 

WHAT  THE  SAL.VAGE  PAPER  IS  WORTH. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  device 
accomplishes,  the  report  for  the  week 
ending  December  16,  1916,  is  shown  in 


the  following  table: 

Size.  "Stumps”  »  Rolls. 

36^  62  3 

55  117  6 

73  99  4 


A  36^-inch  salvaged  roll  weighs  ap¬ 
proximately  600  pounds,  55-inch  760 
pounds,  and  a  73-lnch  roll  aliout  1,000 
pounds,  making  a  total  of  9,250  pounds 
of  paper  saved  for  the  week  indicated. 

The  cost  of  rewinding  from  press¬ 
room  stumps  for  1916,  in  the  World  of¬ 


fice,  was  as  follows: 

Electric  current  .  60.00 

Labor  (2  men  at  $18.50  each  per 

week)  . $1,924.00 

Tape  (coating  and  cutting)  ....  192.50 

Paper  for  tape  .  4.08 


Total  . $2,180.58 


The  average  cost  of  rewinding,  there¬ 
fore,  was  .0042  cents  a  pound. 

The  thing  that  started  Mr.  William¬ 
son  to  imvestigate  the  problem  of  re¬ 
winding,  was  the  element  of  waste 
caused  by  the  mills.  Mill  breaks  in  a 
web  are  pasted  horizontally  across  the 
roll — not  on  the  bias,  as  in  the  rewind¬ 
ing  machine  he  constructed.  Twenty 
thousand  breaks,  or  pasters  in  the  rolls, 
in  one  year,  and  counting  five  minutes 
at  each  break,  makes  1,666  hours.  At 
$4.50  labor  cost  on  a  press  per  hour,  the 
cost  is  $6,664.  The  paper  destroyed  or 
lost  in  the  breaks  is  sold  for  $885,  mak¬ 
ing  the  loss  that  much  less,  from  that 
source.  Add  the  cost  of  the  white  pa¬ 
per — the  price  paid  the  mill — to  the  time 
lost  in  the  pressroom,  and  the  loss 
through  mill  pasters  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $11,264  a  year.  Add  to  that 
the  loss  in  sales,  that*ls,  the  amount  of 
money  for  which  the  papers  might  have 
been  sold  on  the  streets,  had  the  sheets 
been  perfect,  and  the*  loss  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $20,000  annually.  In 
figuring  a  method  of- placing  the  pas¬ 
ter  on  the  rolls,  to'  ^,void  this,  the 
thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Williamson  that 
he  could  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  his  idea  by  having,  a  rewinding  ma¬ 
chine  constructed,  which  he  did,  effect¬ 
ing  a  saving  of  something  like  $10,000 
a  year.  ^ 

Manifestly,  it  is  not  possible  for  all 
newspapers  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
building  such  a  machine.  Perhaps  the 
amount  of  paper  used  in  a  year  will  not 
justify  the  cost.  If  the  publisher  used 
only  200  tons  a  year,  instead  of  the 
World’s  52,000,  it  is  still  possible  for  him 
to  save  the  greater  part  of  the  paper. 
All  they  need  do  is  remove  the  forms 
and  run  through  the  paper  that  re¬ 
mains  on  the  "stump”  or  "stump.s,” 
folding  them  into  blank  pages.  Now 
with  the  aid  of  a  paper-cutting  machine 
it  is  possible  to  get  all  the  copy  paper 
one  requires. 


Totals  278  12 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.  2. 

The  travelling  device  on  the  top  of  the  bar  shows  the  tape  which  Is  laid 
over  the  ends  of  the  sheets  to  be  pasted  together.  The  electric  iron,  which 
melts  the  rubber  on  the  under  side  of  the  paper  tape,  cementing  the  two  ends 
together,  Is  under  the  perforated  cylinder. 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.  1. 

Showing  ends  of  "stump”  sheet  ready  to  be  joined,  with  bar  down  preparatory 
to  cutting  and  pa.sting.  The  roll  on  the  right  is  the  one  from  which  the 
new.s  print  is  salvaged.  That  on  the  left  is  the  one  that  is  being  rewound 
from  a  number  of  “stumps.” 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 
then  it  looked  as  if  the  developments  at 
that  time  portended  delay.  It  has  been 
seventeen  days  since  the  fir.st  meeting, 
and  it  still  looks  like  a  game  on  the 
chess-board.  The  manufacturers  then 
attempted  to  throw  the  responsibility 
for  Ihe  shortage  of  news  print,  from 
which  smaller  publishers  suffer,  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  larger  publishers,  ar,u 
now  the  manufacturers  don’t  want  to 
go  ahead.  The  Commission  at  1:45  ad¬ 
journed  until  2:30. 


HEARING  ENDS  ABRUPTLY 


Manufacturers  Refuse  to  Discuss  1917 

Price— Commission’s  Report  Ready. 

Washington',  Dec.  29,  1916. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

The  news  print  hearing  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  came  to  an 
abrupt  ending  at  3:15  this  afternoon,  the 
manufacturers  failing  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Commission’s  offer  to  discuss 
the  reasonableness  of  the  1917  price. 
This  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  were  held  at  their  request  and 
in  order  that  they  might  present  the 
information  which  they  have  now  re- 
fu.sed  to  give,  excusing  themselves  by 
stating  that  to  take  up  the  question  at 
this  time  would  be  to  delay  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report. 

Commis-sioner  Harris  .stated  that  to¬ 
morrow  night  the  Commi.ssion  would 
give  out  for  publication  the  information 
as  compiled  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  neces.sary  to  keep  publishers  fully 
apprised  as  to  the  exact  condition  of 
the  news  print  supply  for  1917. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1917 


Agents  Optimistic,  Give  New  Year 
Greetings. 

(Continued  from  page  10)  . 

Frank  Presbrey,  Fourth  Avenue  and 
31st  Street: 

“I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to 
extend  my  good  wishes  to  all  the  new.s- 
papers  of  the  country  than  through 
your  publication.  1916  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  year  for  newspaper  advertising, 
but  I  think  the  outlook  for  1917  is  far 
better.  May  it  be  a  pro.sperous  one  to 
all  of  the  publishers  of  daily  papers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Let  me 
congratulate  you  per.sonally  on  the 
splendid  publication  you  have  been 
making  during  1916.  I  read  it  every 
week  with  keen  interest,  and  it  occupies 
its  Held  admirably.” 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  334  Fifth 
Avenue: 

“After  eighteen  years’  experience  in 
the  new.spaper  foreign  advertising  field 
I  can  .say  that  the  past  year  has  shown 
a  larger  and  varied  number  of  national 
adverti.sers  using  dally  newspapers. 
Several  of  the  largest  concerns  of  their 
kind  are  to-day  preparing  for  their  en¬ 
terprise  into  newspaper  advertising,  due 
to  the  perfectly  concentrated  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  newspaper  and  its  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  helping  each  client  with 
local  trade  influence.” 


Press  Club  to  Entertain 
The  New  York  Press  Club  will  tender 
a  reception  to  the  new  officers  of  the 
Club,  “prior -to  grappling  with  1917,”  at 
the  clubhouse  this  afternoon  from  2  to  5 
P.  M.  There  wijl  be  an  entertainment, 
music,  “and  all  good  things  contained  in 
the  culinary  and  other-  departments 
of  the  Club,”  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment 


You  may  lead  a  fool  to  work,  but  you 
can’t  make  him  think. 


BIGGEST  PAPER  COMPANY 
FINDS  BUSINESS  GOOD 


Board  of  Directors  of  International  De¬ 
clares  Quarterly  Dividend  on  Preferred 
Stock  of  Per  Cent— Corporation 
in  Flourishing  Condition,  and  Shares 
Continue  to  Rise. 

Despite  investigations  and  controver¬ 
sies  and  the  tumbling  of  moot  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  great  print  paper  “famine” 
situation,  the  fact  is  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  the  raw  product  for 
newspapers  is  almighty  good  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  judging 
from  the  action  of  its  board  of  directors 
These  gentlemen  have  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  P«r  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock,  payable  January  15, 
to  stock  of  record  January  4. 

Three  months  ago  a  dividend  of  1  per 
cent,  was  paid,  while  the  payment  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  was  one-half  of  1  per 
cent. 

This  quarterly  dividend  establishes 
the  preferred  stock  on  its  full  dividend 
basis,  which  is  something  delightfully 


new  for  the  stockholders  in  this  great 
corporation,  which  manufactures  about 
one-fourth  of  the  news  print  produced 
on  this  continent. 

The  action  automatically  stops  the 
accumulation  of  dividends  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred,  now  amounting  to  33  1-3  per 
cent. 

No  announcement  was  made  officially 
by  the  directors  concerning  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  company  as  to  the  method 
to  be  employed  to  pay  off  the  accu¬ 
mulated  dividends  on  the  big  issue  of 
preferred  stock,  .but  nevertheless  the 
speculative  element  in  Wall  Street  got 
the  tip  that  the  bu.siness  of  the  paper 
combine  was  in  such  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the 
.scale  of  prices  and  the  enormous  de¬ 
mand,  that  “it  is  understood”  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  immediate  disposition  of 
the  unpaid  dividends,  totalling  33  1-3  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred,  was  discus.sed  by 
the  directorate,  and  that  they  will  for¬ 
mally  act  on  the  matter  in  the  near 
future. 

STOCK  MAKES  FCRTHER  RISE. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  statements  circulated  in 


Wall  Street  were  potent  enough  to  send 
the  stock  up  on  the  Exchange  from  102 
on  Saturday  of  last  week  to  104%  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  Financial  America,  which  close¬ 
ly  reported  the  meeting  of  the  direct¬ 
ors,  said:  “While  it  has  been  Impossible 
to  obtain  any  details  as  to  what  dis¬ 
position  will  be  made  of  the  back  divi¬ 
dends,  the  feeling  is  general  that  a 
comprehensive  plan  will  be  arranged 
calling  for  a  complete  adjustment  of 
the  33  1-3  per  cent,  now  in  arrears.” 

There  were  reports  that  the  plan  will 
call  for  the  di.stribution  of  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  as  well  as  additional 
amounts  of  common  and  preferred 
stocks  to  stockholders.  If  the  company 
should  manage  to  get  rid  of  this  huge 
package  of  deferred  dividends  on  a  cash 
basis  It  would  have  to  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  at  one  fell  sweep  the  tidy 
sum  of  approximately  $7,000,000.  If 
the  International  is  able  to  do  that  the 
business  of  manufacturing  the  paper 
publi.shers  are  groaning  to  buy  Is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  condition  fit  to  dazrie  the 
most  bullish  of  bulls. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

Th«*  H.  K.  James  Advertising  Agency, 
641  North  Hroad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
i.s  placing  1,000-line,  one-time  special 
copy  with  a  .selected  list  of  newspai>era 


The  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  Interna¬ 
tional  lafe  Hldg.,  St.  latuis,  Mo.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  some  contracts  with  Western  news- 
pajH-rs  for  the  International  Shoe  Co., 
St.  la>uis.  Mo.  ^ 


The  Hloomingdale-Weiler  Advertising 
Agency,  1420  Che.stnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  i.s  again  placing  copy  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  for  the  Koman  Auto 
Co..  249  North  Hroad  St.,  Philadelphia, 
and  i.s  al.so  sending  out  copy  to  .some 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Hrewer.s’  Association. 


The  (Ireenleaf  Co.,  185  Devonshire  St., 
Hoston,  .Ma.s.s.,  i.s  placing  orders  with  a 
.sele«'ted  li.st  of  newspai>ers  for  the  Hood 
Itiver  Kuhlter  Co.,  “Hood  Kiver  Tire.s,” 
Watertown.  N.  Y. 


Klau  -  Van  -  Pieter.som  -  Dunlap,  Inc., 
.Manhattan  Hldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
making  4,000-line,  one-year  contracts 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
the  Harlet  lV,-vidson  Motor  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wi.s. 


The  Macavoy  Advertising  Co.,  Conway 
Hldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  orders  with 
large  city  newspapers  for  the  Stephen- 
.s»in  I'nderwear  Mills,  “Stephenson  All- 
Knit  I'nderwe.'ir,"  South  Hend,  Ind. 


The  Otto  J.  Koch  Adverti.sing  Agency, 
t.’niversity  Hldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
making  7,o00-line,  one-year  contracts 
with  .««>me  We.stern  newspapers  for  the 
Kisstd  Motor  Car  Co.,  Hartford,  Wis. 


The  Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Lafayette  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Rich- 
ard.son  &  Boynton  Co.,  heaters  and  boil¬ 
ers,  31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  city. 


Fred  C.  Williams,  108  Fulton  St.,  New 
York  city,  is  making  5,000-line,  one- 
year  contracts  with  some  New  England 
new.si»aiK‘rs  for  the  White  Rose  Ceylon 
Tea  Co. 


The  Stalker  Advertising  Co.,  Nasby 
Hldg.,  Toledo,  O.,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  .some  Western  newspapers  for  the 
.Mutual  Motors  Co.,  “Marion  Hanley  Six 
Auto,”  Jack.son,  Mich. 


The  Field  Advertising  Service,  State 
Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 
Wi-tions  for  the  Ansted  &  Burk  Co., 
“William  Tell  Flour,”  Springfield,  O. 


The  Dooley-Brennan  Co.,  Harris  Trust 
Hhig.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  1,000-line, 
one-year  contracts  with  a  selected  list 
of  newspapers  for  the  Dort  Motor  Car 
<'o.,  Flint,  Mich. 

The  Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  St., 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  one-inch, 
three  times  a  week,  four-month  orders, 
to  newspapers  generally  for  Allen  S. 
oimstead,  “Allen's  Foot  Ease,”  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y. 


The  Mor.se  International  Agency, 
Fourth  Ave.  and  30th  St.,  New  York 
«-ily,  is  renewing  contracts  with  news- 
pa|>ers  where  old  ones  expired  for  B. 
F.  Allen  &  Co.,  “Beecham’s  Pills,”  417 
Canal  St.,  New  York  city. 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  city,  is  placing  4-Inch, 
156-tlme  orders  with  same  list  of  news¬ 
papers  as  last  year  for  the  Shredded 


Whole  Wheat  Co.,  “Shredded  Whole 
Wheat  Bi.scuits,”  424  Buffalo  Ave.,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Corning  Advertising  Agency  of 
St.  Paul  is  again  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  T.  L.  Blood  &  Co.  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  farm  journals.  The  same  agency  is 
supplying  space  in  Western  newspapers 
and  farm  publications  for  the  North- 
we.stern  Home  Supply  Co.  and  space  in 
North  Dakota  papers  for  the  IJndeke 
Roller  Mills  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Corning  -  Curtiss  Advertising 
Agency  of  St.  Paul  secured  and  placed 
a  half  page  of  greeting  from  St.  Paul 
merchants  in  twenty-one  Northwestern 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  “Elquity  belt.” 
The  occasion  was  the  celebration  in  St. 
Paul  of  the  opening  of  the  Equity  Co¬ 
operative  Exchange’s  grain  elevator  in 
that  city. 


INTERNATIONAL  MEETS 


Paper  Company  Passes  Quarterly  Divi¬ 
dend. 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

The  fact  is  that  the  International  Pa¬ 
per  Company  has  been  lugging  that 
cumulative  'burden  of  deferred  divi¬ 
dends  around  for  several  years,  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  worriment  to  the 
promoters  of  the  heavily  capitalized 
combination  that  Morgan  built.  There 
have  been  reports  in  the  past  that  the 
company  would  be  reorganized,  but  per¬ 
haps  this  was  never  accomplished  for 
the  reason  that  in  a  reorganization  plan 
there  might  not  be  sufficient  material  to 
warrant  a  recapitalization  and  a  final 
disposition  of  the  dividend  liability,  after 
the  “W.  K.”  higher  methods  of  finance 
in  this  country. 

IN  STRONG  "market  HOSITION.” 

If  in  1917  the  International  Paper 
Company  is  prosperous  enough  to  pay 
off  the  deferred  dividends,  whether  in 
cash  or  with  stock,  the  Financial  Amer¬ 
ica  says  that  it  will  be  placed  in  a 
strong  market  position,  thus  relieved  of 
an  obligation  of  long  standing. 

This  financial  authority  continues: 
“With  earnings  at  the  current  level  it 
is  apparent  that  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  6  per 
cent,  dividend  to  which  the  stock  is  en¬ 
titled  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  percentage  earned  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  even  with  such  additional 
amount  as  may  be  distributed  in  lieu  of 
l)ack  dividends. 

"According  to  interests  identified  with 
the  trade  there  i.s  every  indication  that 
paper  pnees  will  continue  high,  with 
consequent  liberal  earnings  for  the  pa¬ 
per  companies.  Therefore  the  outlook 
for  the  International  Paper  Company  is 
more  satisfactory  than  before.  The 
fi.scal  year  to  end  December  31  will 
probably  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  company  as  regards  both  gross 
and  net  earnings.  Last  year  5.44  per 
cent,  was  earned  on  the  outstanding 
preferred  stock,  which  was  the  largest 
percentage  shown  in  any  of  the  past 
eight  years.  The  company  has  not 
earned  its  full  preferred  dividend  re¬ 
quirements  of  6  per  cent,  for  any  of 
the  last  seven  years,  so  that  the  figures 
for  1916  will  present  a  striking  contrast 
with  previous  returns.” 

Obviously,  despite  the  reported  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  all 
of  the  other  variously  reported  elements 
which  the  paper  companies  are  issuing 
to  stave  off  the  wrath  of  pinched  pub¬ 
lishers  and  justify  the  present  prices, 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  print  pa¬ 
per  -In  the  United  States  is  doing  very 
well,  thank  you. 


J.  BAIN  THOMPSON’S  CHANGE 

Has  Joined  Staff  of  the  Benjamin  & 
Kentnor  Company. 

J.  Bain  Thompson,  formerly  secretary 
and  a  director  of  Bryant,  Griffith  & 
Fredricks,  Inc.,  has  withdrawn  from 
that  firm  and  is  now  with  the  Benjamin 
&  Kentnor  Co.,  at  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  A  mlMake  in  the  types  in 
last  week’s  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Eu- 
ITOR  AND  Pub¬ 
lisher  made  it 
appear  that  he 
had  gone  with 
J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son.  Mr. 
Thompson  is 
well  known  in 
the  advertising 
field  in  New 
York.  Ke  was 
for  nearly  seven 
years  manager 
of  the  New  York 
office  of  La 
J.  BAJN  THOMPSON  Coste  &  Max- 
Well,  and  was  at  one  time  with  the  Wyck 
well,  and  was  at  one  time  with  the 
Wyckoff  Advertising  Agency  in  Buffalo. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  the 
Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co.  brought  about 
some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
staff.  Irving  J.  Benjamin  is  president, 
W.  H.  Kentnor  is  vice-president,  and 
Herbert  Hatfield  is  secretary  of  the 

company.  The  New  York  staff  consists 

of  these  three  officers  and  Harry  D. 
Reynolds,  Robert  S.  McLean,  John  T. 
Fitzgerald,  Ralph  E,  De  Motte,  and  Mr. 
Thompson.  The  Chicago  staff,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Kentnor,  con¬ 
sists  of  William  F.  Kentnor  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Rohde.  They  represent  a  number 
of  the  more  prominent  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

FORGET  TO  SPACE. 

There  was  anger  in  the  eye  of  the 
musical  critic  as  he  walked  up  rapidly 
to  the  desk  of  the  managing  editor  and 
shouted,  “Why  don’t  you  fire  that 
bunch  of  boneheads  in  the  proofroom?” 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  asked  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  , 

“Just  read  this,”  cried  the  musical 
one,  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in  his  re¬ 
view.  “1  said  Signor  Longhairsky  would 
be  at  the  piano,  and  it  reads  ’beat  the 
piano,’  and  he’s  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists.” 


CUB  COPY. 

"Fortunately  for  the  young  woman 
when  she  slipped  on  the  ice,  she  was 
.seen  by  a  policeman,  who  administered 
first  aid  to  the  injured  by  carrying  her 
into  a  department  store  and  seating  her 
on  a  cushion  in  the  superintendent’s 
office.” 

FROM  THE  SKINNERSVILLE  SIGNAL. 

“On  account  of  the  high  price  of  pa¬ 
per  we  are  not  going  to  distribute  a 
calendar  for  1917  printed  in  three  colors 
as  we  have  done  for  years  past.  On 
December  30  w«  shall  publish  the  1917 
calendar  as  news  matter,  and  advise  our 
readers  to  cut  it  out  and  paste  it  on 
the  kitchen  wall.  They  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  it  as  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  as  a  leading  editorial  in  our 
moth-eaten  contemporary — with  the 
added  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is 
true.  Speaking  of  New  Year’s  art  cal¬ 
endars  we  never  could  understand  the 
idea  of  having  a  poor,  naked,  little  ba¬ 
by,  supposed  to  represent  the  New  Year, 
standing  on  a  pair  of  skates  with  the 
thermometer  below  iero;  and  of  having 


the  departing  year  represented  as  an  old 
man,  with  long,  white  whiskers  and  tot¬ 
tering  steps — after  having  been  a  naked 
kid  only  twelve  months  previously.  Peo¬ 
ple  don’t  age  as  fast  as  that  even  when 
going  the  -  strenuous  pace  of  modern 
civilization  right  here  in  Skinnersville. 
So  we  shall  cut  out  the  high-art  calen¬ 
dar  this  year,  with  its  naked  infants, 
senile  old  men,  and  Father  Time,  with 
his  scythe  stunt.  You  can  find  out  the 
date  when  your  notes  fail  due  on  a 
plain  calendar  just  as  well  as  you  can 
on  one  decorated  with  pretty  grirls — all 
as  highly  colored  as  some  that  one  meets 
on  Main  Street.” 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Crane,  of 
Brooklyn,  in  a  recent  address,  said  that 
people  in  this  age  of  improvement  and 
invention  did  not  have  to  arise  so  early 
in  the  morning  as  in  the  old  days.  This 
shows  that  his  Honor  never  worked  on 
an  afternoon  paper. 


FALSE  ALARM. 

“I  see,”  said  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  the  obituaries  to  the  Sporting  Edi¬ 
tor,  “that  there  is  a  movement  under 
way  to  secure  more  mail-boxes  for  New 
York.” 

“Heavens,  I  hope  not,”  shouted  the 
Sporting  Editor.  “The  market  is  over¬ 
stocked  as  it  is,  and  they  all  want  two- 
column  stories,  with  their  pictures  in 
the  Sunday  edition.” 

'  Tom  w,  Jackson. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Aadit  BDrean  of  ClrcnlatloiM. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrenlatlon  for  6 

Month*  Bndlns  Oet.  1,  1916 

36,660  Daily 

We  fnaHintee  tbe  Urcett  white  home 
delirered  eTeoinf  drculadon  In  the  trad* 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  larc*  majority  of  the  trade 
prospect*  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
Is  the  logical  and  economic  medlom. 

Clrcnlatlon  data  sent  on  reqneat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Forelftn  RepreeentatlTes 
New  York  Chleaso  St.  Lonin 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY.  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston, 
Mich. 

Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Sherman  Oosa  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  McAlester 
(Okla.)  News-Capitol. 

fj.  J.  Travers  is  the  new  advertising 
manager  of  the  Nash  Motor  Company, 
of  Kenosha,  Wis. 

C.  S.  Richards<jn,  formerly  with  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  for  the 
Chalmers  Motor  Company,  of  Detroit. 

The  Alcorn-Henkel  Company  has  t^een 
appointed  advertising  representative  for 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courler-New.s. 

_  P.  A.  Speer,  for  seven  years  adver- 
*  ti.<iing  and  busine.ss  manager  of  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  Herald,  and  for 
the  past  fourteen  months  advertising 
manager  of  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Morning  Sentinel,  becomes  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Times-News  on  January  1. 

Miss  Minerva  S.  Harris,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sherman  &  Bryan 
.4gency  as  space  buyer,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Greenltraf  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Hamblin,  who  for  two  years 
past  has  been  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argufl, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that 
paper.  He  has  opened  an  office  at  116 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  where  he  will 
engage  in  the  advertising  business. 

W.  A-  Black,  an  ad  man,  of  San  .An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  addressed  the  Ad  Club,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  at  a  recent  meeting,  on 
“Advertising  and  Following  the  Gold¬ 
en  Rule.” 

J.  C.  Weed,  formerly  of  the  adver- 
ti.sing  staff  of  the  Timpken  Companies, 
has  been  made  adverti.sing  manager  of 
the  Hal  Motor  (Jar  Company. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  Mahin  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  who  is  making  a  tour 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  left  San  ‘Francisco 
last  Thursday  for  the  Northwest. 

Denison  (Jlift,  for  some  years  the  head 
of  the  publicity  department  of  one  of  the 
largest  stores  in  San  Francisco,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  offer  from  the  Jesse  L.  Basky 
Feature  Play  Company,  of  Hollywood, 
to  write  photoplays  for  the  Lasky  stars 
on  the  Paramount  programme,  and  will 
abandon  the  adv'ertising  field  for  a  writ¬ 
er’s  career. 


MULLER  TO  BE  NEW  MANAGER 


Canadian  Advertising  Agency,  Limited, 
Gels  Well-Known  Publicity  Man. 

After  January  1  the  policy  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Adverti.sing  Agen¬ 
cy,  IJmited,  with  offices  in  Montreai. 
will  be  directed  by  Robert  S.  Muller,  who 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Muller’s  experience  in  two  coun¬ 
tries,  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
has  eminently  fitted  him  for  his  task. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  as  a  copy 
writer;  the  Morse  International  .Agen¬ 
cy,  of  New  York,  as  copy  manager; 
Steinhardt  Brothers  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  as  advertising  manager  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  stores;  as  manager  of 
the  wholesale,  retail,  and  importing 
.stores  of  the  Sing  Fat  Company,  New 
York,  and  as  assl.stant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times. 

His  Canadian  connection  has  been  as 
Eastern  manager  of  the  Gagnier  Ad¬ 
verti.sing  Service,  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  ,  Although  an  American  and  the 
son  of  American-born  parent.s,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
ler  quickly  absorbed  Canadian  ideas,  and 
during  his  residence  there  has  become 
distinctly  Canadian  in  sympathies,  .spir¬ 
it  and  business  methoda 


Coming  to  New  York 
The  H.  E.  James  .Advertising  .Agency, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  move  to  New 
York  city  about  .April  1,  1917,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  110  West  l9th  Street.  Norman 
H.  Mason,  formerly  of  the  George  Bat¬ 
ten  Agency,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  copy  department,  and  Joseph 
H.  Malone,  formerly  of  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  in  charge  of  the  checking 
and  forwarding  department. 


McIntyre  a  Happy  Father 
On  December  20,  a  little  daughter 
arrived  at  the  home  of  A.  G.  McIntyre, 
the  paper  expert  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
in  Toronto.  Her  name  will  be  Nancy 
Edith. 


Again  Harwell  &  Cannon 
John  A.  McCarthy,  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Harwell,  Cannon  & 
McCarthy,  Times  Building,  New  York, 
has  retired  from  the  firm,  and  the  firm 
name  again  becomes  Harwell  &  Can¬ 
non.  The  two  present  members,  Henry 
F.  Cannon  and  Aubrey  Harwdl,  formed 
a  partnership  in  1910  to  enter  Ihe  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  brokerage  busl- 
nesa  In  the  latter  part  of  1911  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  added  to  the  firm  and 
remained  until  December  22  of  this 
year,  when  he  retired.  The  firm  has 
been  the  medium  for  the  merging  or 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  notably  the  following:  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram;  Pat¬ 
erson  (N.  J.)  Press  and  Guardian; 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  and  Chronicle; 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Press  and  Courier 
News;  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  News  Press 
and  Eagle;  Scranton  (Pa.)  Truth  and 
Tribune-Republican,  and  later  the  News 
and  Republican. 


Dissolution  Notice 

December  22<I,  1916. 

The  co-partner<ililp  heretofore  existing  be¬ 
tween  .tnbrey  Harwell,  Henry  F.  Cannon, 
and  John  A.  McCarthy,  under  the  firm  nanw 
of  Harwell,  Cannon  &  McCarthy,  with  oIBces 
In  the  Times  Building.  .New  York  City,  has 
this  date  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 


In  connection  with  the  above,  the  under¬ 
signed  beg  to  state  that  they  will  continue 
ttie  business  of  Brokers  In  Xewspaiwr  anl 
Magazine  Properties,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Ilarwell  &  Cannon,  with  offices  in  Ilie  Times 
liiiilding.  Sew  Y'ork  City. 

AlBltKY  ILMlWKi.b 
HF.NRY  F.  C.VXSDN'. 


Food  Medium 
of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B,  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY'-SMITH  CO.MFANY 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Lytton  Building 
CHICAGO 


From  Press  to  Homa 


It  a  exrlaaive  carrier  aervice  rn- 
ablea  the  EreninK  and  Sanday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  Waatainarton,  D.  C.,  “from  preaa 
to  home  within  the  honr.”  The 
enormona  ezclnalve  eity  eirrnlatlon 
of  the  Star  makea  it  the  wonderful 
advertiaing  medinm  that  it  la. 


The  FoUowinf  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aul 
Hors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
iny  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NBWS  . Birmingham 

Average  circulation  for  Uarcb,  Dally  80,02S; 
Sunday,  41,030,  Printed  1,0OS,33O  llnea  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  comi>etltor  in  191B. 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER  . . .  .Loa  Angeles 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  reporta  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 

mercury-herald  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  SUtement  11.434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 

THE  PROGRESS  . Pomona 

GEORGIA. 

journal  (Clr.  67,531)  . AtUnU 

CHRO.NICLB  . Augusta 


ILLINOIS. 


HER.AIJ>-NE\VS  (Clrcnlation  15,190) _ Joliet 


IOWA 


REGISTER  A  LEADER  . Dea  Motnea 

EVBNI.NG  TRIBUNE  . Dea  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dea  Mulnea  and  vldnlty. 

SUOCEMSFUL  FAUMI.NG  . Dea  Moines 

More  than  TUU.UUU  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  jay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Clrculatloiu. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES  PICAYUNE  . New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


IMTUIOT  (No  Momlay  Issue) . Jackson 

last  Gjv.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,r.GS.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
I'lnt  Rates- — One  time  ads.  50  cents  Inch;  yearly 
cuiitructs,  33  cents  inch;  position  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA. 


MISSOURI 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . ■Iloibetb 

PRRSS-CHRONICLB  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . PlalnScId 

NEW  YORK 

COURIER  h  enquirer  . . Buffalo 

IL  PROORESSO  ITAIiO- AMERICAN.. Maw  York 

•  . New  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  gensral 
advertiser  thonld  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

ClrculaUoD  A.  B.  0.  report,  7,100.  ■'all 
leased  wire  report  United  Press.  • 


OHIO. 


^^NDICATOR  . . . .  o  .TooDt^towo 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

times  . Brio 

DBUOOB>A.To  aoosooosoooooo .  JobostowB 
TIMES-LEADEB  . Wilkes-Barre 

TENNESSEE. 

BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS 

. Honaton 

Ihe  Chronlcla  gnarantees  a  drcnlatlon  of 
35,000  dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


UTAH. 


HERAJ.D-UEPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  Oty 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


VIRGINIA 


gaily  NEWS-RECORD  ........  Harrisonburg 

In  tbe  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  in 
the  richest  Agrtcultoral  County  In  United  States. 


POST-DISPATCH  . St.  Louis 

Is  tbe  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clrco- 
bttion  first  four  months,  1016 : 

Sunday  average  . 875,428 

Daily  average  . 217,228 

MONTANA 

MINER  . Butte 

Average  dally  11,065.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  8 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


WASHINGTON 


POST- INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . liOndoB 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publlahers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  inveetlgation. 


NEBRASKA. 


FRBIE  PRBSSE  (Clr.  128.384)  . Unenin 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  YORK. 


SKANDINATBN  . Gblcnae  BOBtXETTINO  DMLLA  SERA . New  Tort 
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CIRCULATION  MEN  TELL 
OF  HELPFUL  ECONOMIES 


PUn^  Adopted  for  Cons«;rvation  of  News 
Print  ()|>erate  to  Stop  Waste  in  Many 
Directions— Sounder  Business  Policies 
in  Handling  Distribution  —  “  Dead 
U  ood”  Eliminated. 

Thf»v  further  reports  from  circulation 
mnnapers  of  (lailj/  newspapers  show  how 
policies  of  saeiiifi,  enforced  by  the  high 
east  of  news  iwint,  operate  to  eliminate 
many  old  habits  of  waste. 

MKKTING  NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION. 

/*.  Ksthrrford.  Cir.  Mgr..  PhUatletphia  Uecord . 
"The  news  print  situation  has  been 
met  by  us,  under  the  direction  of  our 
Kenerai  manager,  by  discontinuance  o^ 
returns  effective  September  1,  reduction 
of  advertisers'  copies  to  actual  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  entire  elimination  of  ex- 
c-hange  lists  and  complimentary  copies, 
the  discontinuance  of  free  papers  to  I'.ng- 
gagemen,  and  a  limitation  of  the  size 
of  the  paper. 

"We  now  buy,  at  full  rates,  all  news- 
pajiers  that  we  require  with  which  we 
formerly  exchanged,  and  those  news¬ 
papers  riHiuiring  the  Record  subscribe 
thereto  at  full  rates.  We  have  also 
practically  di.scontinued  former  practice 
>  f  marking  up  our  edition,  no  matter 
under  what  conditions,  all  shipments  to 
carriers,  agents,  newsdealers,  etc.,  be¬ 
ing  made  only  upon  specific  orders  from 
them.” 


SUCCKSS  or  NO-RETURNS  POLICT. 

P.  W.  Bhipman,  Cir.  Mgr.  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 

Journal : 

"The  Klizabetb  Daily  Journal  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1916,  cut  off  absolutely  all  re¬ 
turn  and  left-over  privileges.  The  ex¬ 
change  list  and  the  complimentary  list 
have  l>een  cut  to  the  quick.  Press  spoils 
are  used  as  far  as  possible  for  local  ad- 
verti.sers  and  complimentary  list.  Num- 
l>er  of  pages  held  down  and  press  room 
waste  is  minimized.  The  result  has 
Is'en  that  our  unpaid  list,  including  re¬ 
turns,  has  been  reduced  from  about 
1.200  daily  to  about  300  daily  on  a  run  of 
1,1.000.  As  a  paper  saver,  however,  the 
cutting  off  of  returns  has  been  a  flat 
failure.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
after  ndurns  were  refused  there  was  a 
slight  falling  off  in  orders  from  some  of 
the  newsparier  dealers,  but  since  that 
time  the  orders  have  increa.scd  and  we 
are  now  selling  more  net  through  the 
dealers  than  we  formerly  sold  gross.” 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circu'ation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  Circulat'on  in  the  entire  South 

UielolKT  Post  Office  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


210,658 

Ilne<<  or  adrertiaing  carried  In  tbe  December 
loth  Issue  of  the  Detroit  FREE  PRESS, 
«iiich,  we  believe,  la  tbe  largest  volume  of 
a<lvertiHing  ever  published  bj  an.v  Sunday 
newii|Mi|ier  in  tbe  ITnlted  States. 

(El)f  Brtroit  Jfree 

"Michigan's  Oreateit  Eetespaper." 

V ERR  EE  ,  Fer.i«B  i  "cLJI? 

CONKLIN  l  Eearviautativ*.  )  D  treil 

l^rgrtl  twocent  morning  circulation  in 
America. 


SAVING  IS  ASTONISHING. 

V.  H.  Julian,  Cir.  Mgr.,  Peoria  (III.}  Journal- 
Transcript  ; 

"While  the  news  print  situation  is 
one  of  extreme  seriousness  with  the 
publishers  of  the  country  to-day,  from 
one  angle  it  is  a  decided  benefit,  as  it 
has  awakened  the  publisher  to  the  fact 
that  his  circulation  manager  has  not 
been  on  the  job.  If  any  circulator  re¬ 
sents  this  statement,  and  furthermore, 
thinks  it  false  from  his  own  standpoint, 
1  can  convince  him  beyond  any  doubt 
that  .same  is  true  by  figuring  the  cost 
(not  the  subscription  rate)  of  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  papiers  on  his  free  list. 
Per.sonally  I  haven’t  any. alibi,  to  offer 
whatsoever,  as  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  the  waste  that  we  have  had  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  absolutely  uncalled  for. 
It  had  always  been  the  custom  to  sup¬ 
ply  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  with 
a  free  copy  of  the  paper,  and  I  could 
see  no  reason  for  discontinuing  this 
service  until  I  was  called  on  the  car- 
j)et  by  the  publisher  and  instructed  to 
cut  off  the  free  list,  and  submit  fig¬ 
ures  .showing  just  how  much  of  his 
money  had  been  wasted  in  the  last 
several  years.  Prior  to  September  1, 
the  Journal  and  Transcript,  like  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  daily  throughout  the 
country,  supplied  all  rural  carriers. 
Postmasters,  exchanges,  correspondents, 
advertisers  (local  advertisers  with 
enough  papers  to  po.st  copies  of  their 
ads  in  the  various  departments  of  their 
stores — from  three  to  ten),  mail  clerks, 
and  several  deadhead  copies  for  numer¬ 
ous  little  courtesies  extended  the  pa¬ 
per.  To-day,  with  the  exception  of  one 
copy  of  the  paper  which  is  given  to 
the  motorman  on  every  car  carrying 
bundles  to  sub-.stations,  we  have  not 
a  single  free  copy  going  out  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  All  returns  on  both  city  and 
country  dealers  are  eliminated,  and  we 
have  practically  placed  the  entire  mail¬ 
ing  lists  of  both  papers  on  a  paid-in¬ 
advance  basi.s.  The  immen.se  saving 
incurred  by  this  plan  is  arstoriistiing.” 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

' 'w  Y  ork  Detroit  Chicago 


A  Newspaper  is  Graded  by 
Its  Mechanical  Outfit 

High-Speed  Goss  Sextuple  Press  to 
print  48  pages  with  Speed  of  72,000 
an  Hour  on  12  Pages  and  36,000  an 
Hour  with  16  pages  or  more.  10 
Mergenthaler  Linotypes. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

Can  you  Match  it  in  any  Small  City 
in  the  United  States? 


Every  Morning 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Owned  by  those  who  read  it 

This  means  that  those  who  OWN 
it,  BUY  service  and  goods  from  those 
who  buy  space  in  THEIR  paper. 

Frankly  a  class  publication.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  buy  PREF¬ 
ERENCE  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  quality,  and  GET  it. 

444  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 


CANADIANS  WRANGLE  OVER  PRICE 


News  Print  at  3  Cents  at  Mill,  Is  Turned 
Down,  Ask  Better  Price. 

Toronto,  December  26. — Important 
conferences  between  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  Sir  Thomas  White,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  and  newspaper  publishers  of  tbe 
Dominion,  took  plage  last  Friday  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  The  deadlock  still  continues, 
neither  party  being  willing  to  concede 
enough  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  price  difficulty.  Representatives  of 
the  publishers  advised  Sir  Thomas  that 
they  were  prepared  to  pay  f5  a  ton 
more  for  their  paper,  but  when  the  pap¬ 
er  manufacturers  were  apprised  of  this, 
they  refused  to  accept  so  small  an  ad¬ 
vance.  The  Minister  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  but  so  far  without 
avail  and  it  is  expected  that  govern¬ 
mental  action  will  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
pel  the  paper  manufacturers  to  reduce 
their  prices. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  the  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  keep  the  newspapers  supplied 
with  paper,  for  which  the  price  to  be 
agreed  upon  or  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Government,  failing  agreement,  will  be 
charged.  In  the  meantime  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  get 
publishers  individually  to  sipi  up  new 
contracts,  their  price  being  3  cents  at 
the  mill  for  dailies  and  4  cents  for 
w’eeklies.  Publishers,  however,  have  so 
far  refused  to  sign  at  that  price  and 
such  contracts  as  have  been  entered 
into  have  been  blank  ones. 


Ton  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGFLES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

MoiSTH/Sr***"  150,000 


The  Boston 
Evening 
Record 

.1 

is  growing  in  circulation 
every  month  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  its  advertisers. 
Net  paid  now  over  40,000. 

Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 

Represented  in  New  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


OP  KM 
MHOUBS 

I  OPT  or 


ivp»snsT| 

CNQRAVEaS^ 

ON  EAMV 


iQNIlCAUimi 


“Today  s  Housewife” 


Guaranteed  Circulation 
1,100,000  Every  Issue 
95%  Net  Paid 

George  A.  McClellan 

General  Manager 


In  Philadelphia 

For  over  half  a  century 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

has  reaclitHi  more  uieo  anil  women 
,  of  education,  rvflncment  and  BUY- 
INQ  POWER  than  any  other  Pliil- 
udeliiLia  newapaiier,  and  tu  poal- 
tiuii  is  stronger  today  tliau  ever 
before  in  Iti  lilatory. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  flrat  eight  months  of  it)  16 
— a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
other  I’biladelpbla  newapaper, 
momlog  or  evening. 


S[|I)lpka 


iatlg  OlaFttal 


Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Govsrnment 
report. 


3  2,55  1 

And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Publisher, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C? 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  *  WOODMAN, 
Specisl  Repreaentativet 
New  York.  Dctreit.  Kssasa  City,  Ckiesso 
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DOWN  EAST  CIRCULATORS 
PLAN  NEW  ASSOCIATION 


Circulation  Managers  of  New  England 

Newspapers  Favor  Proposal  for  Local 

Organization  Conference  to  Be  Held 

at  Springfield  on  January  10  to  Ar¬ 
range  Details.  . 

The  organization  of  a  New  England 
Circulation  Managers'  Association  now 
seems  certain,  a  meeting  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  having  been  called  for  January  10. 
For  some  time  past  the  matter  has  been 
talked  over  by  a  number  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  managers  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  desirability  of  such  an 
organization  has  been  ^conceded  by  all. 
By  common  consent,  however,  tile  mat¬ 
ter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  H.  M. 
Wheeler,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  now  arranged  for  a  luncheon  and 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  in  Spring, 
field.  Mass.,  at  one  o’clock  on  January 
10.  This  is  a  central  location  for  all 
points,  and  from  the  answers  received 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  indications  are  that 
a  live  organization  will  be  perfected  at 
that  time. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PLAN. 

The  matter  was  first  broached  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Men’s  Alliance  at  Boston  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  That  meeting  was  called  to  talk 
over  the  news  print  situation,  and  all 
present  stated  that  they  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  meeting.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  circulators  that,  if  so 
much  benefit  could  be  secured  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  others  from  such  a  meeting, 
the  circulation  managers  might  have 
their  own  organization,  and  take  up 
subjects  peculiar  to  their  particular  part 
of  the  business.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Messrs. 
Viets  and  Webster,  of  the  Hartford 
Courant;  Mr.  Dwyer,  of  the  Hartford 
Post;  Mr.  Nolan,  of  the  Springfield 
Union,  and  Mr.  Schofield,  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Gazette,  talked  the  matter  over 
and  finally  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  as  a  committee  of  one,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
a  meeting. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
local  organization  of  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  in  existence,  that  being  in  Texas. 
Most  of  the  managers  are  members  of 
the  International  Association,  but,  as 
that  meets  but  once  a  year,  not  as  much 
can  be  secured  from  membership  as 
can  come  from  community  or  State 
organizations  meeting  quarterly  or 
monthly.  The  plan  of  a  State  organiza¬ 
tion  is  also  being  considered  in  other 
places. 


USE. 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Cmtn\  OftcM.  W«rM  Bldf.  N«w  Y«rk 


Pope’s  Faith  In  The  Press 

The  Pope  has  given  another  proof  of 
his  belief  in  the  power  of  the  press. 
The  Vatican,  thanks  to  his  initiative, 
has  bought  over  the  old  Catholic  Pres.® 
Company,  known  as  the  Societa  Edi- 
trice  Romana,  and  the  many  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  provincial  papers  formerly 
owned  by  them  will  now  be  under  di¬ 
rect  Vatican  management.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  Corriere  d’ltalia,  of  Rome; 
the  Italia,  of  Milan;  the  Avvenire,  of 
Florence;  and  many  others.  Hitherto 
the  only  Roman  paper  which  was  an 
interpretation  of  Vatican  thought  has 
been  the  Osservatore  Romano,  founded 
fifty-six  years  ago.  The  Pope  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
enterprise,  and  henceforth  the  trust  will 
be  known  as  the  Italian  Editorial  Union. 
The  watchword  is  to  be  ‘‘Patriotism  and 
Catholicism.”  They  say  that  His  Holi¬ 
ness  has  great  hopes  in  his  newest  ven¬ 
ture. 


Circulation  Manager  Remembered 
F'rank  P.  Beddow,  better  known  as 
’’Sunshine,”  circulation  manager  of  the 
Jacksonville  (F'la.)  Metropolis,  has  been 
presented  with  a  handsome  hanging 
chandelier  of  burnt  glass  by  the  carrier 
boys  of  the  Metropolis.  This  is  the  sev¬ 
enth  year  that  the  boys  have  made  a 
Christmas  gift  to  "the  boss.’” 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  ou  iDdividual  merit. 

An;  service  ma;  be  ordered  alnfl;. 

THIS  MRANS: 

Tbe  createst  possible  varlet;  from  which 
to  choose. 

Tbe  submitting  of  each  feature  to  ;onr 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

Tbe  opportnnlt;  to  oivler  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  onl;  of  wbat  ;on  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Indlrldnal  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  IM  for  samples  of  our  Ssadap  Col¬ 
ored  comiee,  daily  comiee,  toomes's  features, 
hedtime  storiee,  ftciion,  etc. 

The  McCIve  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  St.  New  York 


G  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  jn’eater  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

G  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  PrwM  Bldg.  Claveland,  O. 
to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


Morris  Wins  First  Prize 

Stuart  Morris,  art  manager  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  was 
awarded  the  prize  of  $1,000  in  gold  in 
a  trade-mark  competition  conducted  by 
the  Western  Union  Life  Co.,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.  Mr.  Morris’s  design  was  selected 
from  among  1,438  entries,  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  all  the  provinces 
of  Canada  and  ten  foreign  countries. 
The  design,  a  mother  and  child,  was 
emblematic  of  home  unity;  turbulent 
water,  symbolic  of  the  constant  menace 
of  material  want;  the  setting  sun.  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  West;  the  masculine  hand, 
representing  strength  and  protection, 
typifying  home  unity  lifted  above  and 
protecting  material  want  through  the 
agency  of  life  insurance.  The  design  Is 
.simple,  effective  and  appropriate. 


Scribes  Take  Up  Skating 

A  number  of  well-known  New  York 
newspaper  folk  have  recently  taken  up 
the  .skating  craze.  Almost  daily  the 
following  may  be  seen  on  the  ice  at 
a  prominent  local  rink:  Bud  Fi.sher, 
cartoonist:  .\1  Steimer,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Herald;  Martin  Green,  of  the 
Flvening  World,  and  Mrs.  Green;  Mrs. 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  who  skates  with  Miss 
Margaret  Illington ;  Charles  Hambidge 
and  Miss  Janet  Grant,  of  the  Times; 
Tom  Thorp  and  Tom  McNamara,  of 
the  Hearst  forces:  Flugene  O’Brien,  sec¬ 
retary  to  City  Editor  Chapin,  of  the 
Evening  World,  and  Mildred  and  Made¬ 
line  Lodewick,  fashion  artists  of  the 
Evening  World. 


Libel  Verdict  Revised 

R.  B.  Smythe,  editor  of  the  Har- 
ri.sonhurg  (Va.)  Daily  Independent,  has 
had  a  .sentence  of  $100  fine  and  ten  days 
in  jail  reduced,  on  appeal,  to  a  fine  of 
$20  and  costs.  The  former  sentence  was 
impo.sed  in  a  magistrate’s  court,  after 
a  complaint  in  criminal  libel  had  been 
laid  by  Senator  George  B.  Keezell,  of 
the  Daily  News-Record.  .Vnother  crimi¬ 
nal  libel  and  two  suit.s,  each  to  collect 
$10,000  damage.s.  are  said  to  be  still 
pending  against  Smythe. 


Dealer-Help  in  Topeka 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  issues  an 
immense  pictorial  folder,  showing  136 
display  windows  of  Topeka  merchants, 
dressed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
advertising  .staff  of  the  Capital  during 
the  recent  International  Window  Display 
Week.  As  evidence  of  the  dealer-co- 
operation  secured  by  this  newspaper  for 
nationally  advertised  goods,  the  exhibit 
is  complete  and  convincing.  Marco 
Morrow,  advertising  director  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  has  been  highly  com¬ 
plimented  on  this  great  showing  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  N.  P.  A. 


To  Illustrate 

The  News 

The  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  way  is  to  use 
our  halftone  matrix  service. 

Central  Press  Ass*n 


WorU  Bid*. 
New  Yo^ 


Frederick  Bids. 
Cleveland 


FOR  SALE 

Gojs  High-Speed  Straightline  Five  Roll 
Double-Width  Press,  equipped  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  in  very  good 
condition.  This  press  prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18  and  20  page  papers  at  72,000 
per  hour;  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  page 
papers  at  36,000  per  hour. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tho 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

Tkf  foUoulnff  are  the  contributore  to  the 
S'ationnI  Editoi^l  Service,  toeet  ending  Dec. 
30th. 

C.  F.  Thwlng-  IX.D.,  President  Western 
Refserve  f Diversity. 

M'illlani  T.  Kllla,  LUD.,  Traveler,  .\a- 
thor  anil  Publicist. 

Svetoaar  Tonjoroff,  Author  of  "The  Man 
of  The  Nations.” 

J.  MadiHon  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
.\pplled  Therapeutics  Medical  Department, 
Temple  University. 

J.  I..  W.  Blrklabine,  Author  of  “The 
Story  of  Iron.” 

Write  or  wire  for  rates. 

National  Editorial  Service,  Inc., 
22s  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  True  News 

— FI^T— 

A  Iways-Accurately 

InterDadonal  News  Service 

238  William  St.,  New  York  Citjr 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  ut  send  you  tamplti  of  our  cot- 
ored  comics,  doily  ond  Suudoy 
pages  la  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
37  WEST  38TH  ST..  NEW  TORK 


Canadian  Preu  Ctippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

of 

The  Dominion  Press  - 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  jou,  printed  In  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspai>er8  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74  7G  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  presa  cllpidug 
rates — s|>eoial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiapentable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
far  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 

106-110  Sav  entk  Avo.  Now  Yotlt  City 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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Current  History  Magazine 

Th«  New  York  Times  Monthly 
Magazine,  220  Pages  Each  Issue 

(Kntains  Official.  Documents,  Richest  Lit¬ 
erature,  the  Diplomacy,  Strategy  and  Hu¬ 
man  Interest  Annals  of  the  war:  fascinat¬ 
ing  survey  and  impartial  chronicle  by  the 
most  renowned  writers,  commentators  and 
witnesses  from  all  nations;  only  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  issued. 

$j.uo  per  year  postpaid.  Address  The 
New  Vork  Times.  January  Circulation  over 
52,000. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia^ s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

RepreseDtatlves 
LOUIS  OILMAN 

World  Colldinc.  NEW  YORK 

O.  OBOROB  KROONES, 

Marquette  BaU^ng,  CHICAGO 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Hat  the  LARGEIST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitaa  Tower.  N.  Y. 
Joha  Glaae,  Peoples  Gas  Bldf,,  Qiicage 
Perdga  Advertiaiiif  Representatives 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editer  and  Publiaker 

‘The  only  Buf  alo  newspaper  dtnl  esa* 
sera  its  advertisiBg  eoltunas.  Maay  af 
ear  advertisers  use  our  columns  ezclusivs' 
ly.  The  above  is  oas  of  ths  maay  rea* 
seas  why.** 

MEMBER  A  B.  C 
Fortigo  AiottHtint  RvyraavnletivM 
KELLY'SMITH  COMPANY 
sse  Fifth  Avenue  Lytten  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  - 

Qllfr 

Pittsburg  Sisgatrlj 

Posaessea  a  clientele  all  ita  own, 
representing  incomea  above  the 
average.  It  reachea  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  beat  for 
advertiaera. 

WALLACE  G  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  Nsw  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peeples  Gis Chicago 

Reel  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  ETemng  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  Now  York 


ATOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  observations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  altout 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers.  ‘ 


'T’HE  WAVE  OF  REFORM  which  hit  New  York  rity  deparlraeiil-store  advertis- 
ing  about  two  years  ago  haf  not  receded  as  yet.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  growing 
stronger  all  the  time.  * 

When  Bloomingdale's  and  Altman’s  stopped  the  use  of  comparative  prices,  it 
seemed  to  leave  the  field  open  for  the  rest,  but,  one  by  one,  department  stores, 
specialty  stores,  and  practically  all  retail  New  York,  has  “hit  the  sawdust  trail,”  so 
to  speak,  and  pinned  its  faith  on  the  square  deal. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions-  hide-bound  old  institutions,  run  by  people  who 
refuse  to  recognize  traces  of  near-human  intelligence  in  the  buying  public,  and  still 
throw  “el  toro”  about  “sales”  and  “special  values”  with  the  reckless  abandon  of 
the  well-known  side-show  ballyhoo. 

Among  the  old-timers  who  refuse  to  modernize  their  appeal  to  the  public,  and 
who  seem  to  glory  in  their  defiance  of  the  decencies  of  business,  are  McCreery’s, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  Hearn,  Greenhut’s,  and  Rothenberg — who 
still  persist  in  offering  $1  values  for  70c.  as  a  regular  diet. 

The  way  the  other  houses  are  forging  ahead  is  pretty  good  proof  that  New  York 
did  want  the  square  deal,  if  it  could  only  get  it. 

*  •  *  . 


OTIX,  BAER  &  FULLER,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  come  out  with  the  statement 
'“’'that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  comparative  prices  quoted  in  the  advertising 
of  that  concern.  It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  this  firm  took  its  mask  off  and 
practically  abandoned  the  name  of  “The  Grand  Leader,”  behind  which  the  propri¬ 
etors  had  hid  their  identity  for  years  registering  a  distinct  step  forward  in  self- 
respect. 

Nugent’s,  of  St.  Louis,  tried  honest  advertising  once,  but  it  didn't  last  long,  and 
now  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  have  a  field  all  by  themselves  in  that  historic  old  town  on 
the  Mississippi.  Here's  wishing  them  luck. 

*  *  * 


HY,  OH  WHY,  IS  IT  that  so  many  new.spaper  advertising  departments  have  to 
be  continually  hounded  by  advertisers  in  order  to  play  fair? 

One  advertising  man,  who  places  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
space  annually,  says  that,  if  he  is  decently  pleasant  to  a  newspaper,  he  expects  to 
get  shoved  back  and  down— buried  in  the  leavings,  as  a  reward — while,  if  he  ron- 
tinuaUy  kicks  and  complains,  he  gets  better  treatment  in  the  way  of  position, 
proofs,  and  service.  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  treatment,  and  perhaps  explains 
many  a  grouchy  ad  man. 

«  *  * 

^^ENERALLY  SPE.AKING,  the  big  advertisers  are  using  less  spare  in  the  news¬ 
papers  this  season  than  they  have  for  some  years. 

This  is  explained  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Of  course  there  is  the  print-paper  shortage  which  keeps  newspapers  from  going 
after  business.  Then  there  is  the  general  prosperity — which  means  that  business 
comes  easier,  and  perhaps  as  true  a  reason  as  any  is  that  merchants  are  finding 
out  that  it  lakes  less  spare  and  less  effort  to  be  truthful  in  advertisin)(.  BuL 
whatever  the  reason,  the  bulk  lineage  of  newspaper  advertising  is  not  as  large  as 
formerly. 

*  *  *  .1 

JJENRY  SIEGEL’S  NEW  STORE,  “The  Emporium,”  which  opened  recently  at 
35th  Street  and  Broadway,  has  closed  up,  and  is  hut  a  short-lived  memory. 
The  little  merchant  prince  blames  the  sidewalk  for  the  flivver  this  time.  The 
sidewalk  was  not  in  proper  condition,  and  the  subway  ronslruciion  kept  people 
away — preventing  the  deluge  of  business  which  otherwise  would  have  spelled  im¬ 
mediate  prosperity. 

To  be  sure,  Moe  Levy’s  uptown  store-  masquerading  under  the  name  of  Park 
Tailor,  and  located  in  the  same  building,  is  prospering,  as  is  Macy’s,  directly  across 
the  street — notwithstanding  the  sidewalk. 

Siegel’s  last  failure  was  Vogel’s  fault,  so  Siegel  says,  and  Vogel  is  dead — so 
what’s  the  answer?  Somebody  or  something  has  to  be  blamed.  Rogers,  Peet  & 
Co.  do  business  because  of  their  reputation.  Some  people  can’t  do  business  for 
the  same  reason— or  perhaps  a  faulty  sidewalk. 

A  *  * 

^HE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  management  is  circulating  a  four  months’  circula¬ 
tion  statement,  showing  how  the  circulation  has  grown  since  coming  to  the 
one-cent  basis.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  (?)  that  the  figures  for 
the  last  month  listed  are  net,  leaving  the  inference  that  those  preceding  are  gross, 
or  meaningless.  Oh,  well,  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day,  and  any  statement  is  an  im¬ 
provement. 

*  *  * 

pRANKLIN,  SIMON  &  Co.  are  placing  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  their  hand- 
tailored  suits  for  men  at  $25,  notwithstanding  these  clothes  being  Kuppen- 
heimer  Clothes,  sold  by  Vogel  &  Co.,  at  125th  Street  and  Third  .Avenue,  the  line 
which,  report  has,  will  be  featured  by  Brill  Brothers  in  the  spring.  They  are 
good  goods,  full  of  merit,  but  have  never  been  featured  as  hand-tailored  heretofore. 

*  *  * 

gY  THE  WAYi  BRILL  BROTHERS  have  apparently  abandoned  comparative- 
price  advertising.  This  firm  tried  it  out  some  years  ago,  but  abandoned  the 
idea,  and  drifted  bark  to  the  old  way.  Not  strong  enough  to  set  standards,  but 
evidently  willing  to  follow  the  way  that  is  blazed  by  others. 


PREMIUMS 


Publisher  of  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspapers,  Farm  Journals,  De¬ 
nominational  and  Monthly  Magazines, 
can  get  the  right  premium  at  the 
right  price  by  writing  International 
Premium  Headquarters. 

S.  BLAKE3  WILL8DBN 
Premium  and  Advertising  Boecialtiea. 
1808  Heyworth  Bids.,  ChIcnBO 


I 

Keen  Publishers  Everywhere  I 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  ueir  opinions.  They  oiake 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 
Naw  London,  Conn 


News  Print 

prices  will  compel  many  publishers 
to  increase  their  subscription  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  or  be  satisfied  to  show 
a  loss  in  their  business. 

OUR  NEW 

Combination  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Color  Comic 
Supplement  Service 

used  on  your  Saturday  or  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  will  enable  you  to  make  a  change 
in  your  subscription  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  without  suffering  any  loss. 

World  Color  PrintiDg  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
EsUbUthed  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  M  0 


The  circulation  of 
The  Louisville 
Herald  is  concen¬ 
trated  circulation. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
Louisville  Herald’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  fo 
Louisville.  “The  paper 
that  goes  home”  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and 
Southern  Indiana  is 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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SCARBURGH  LEAVES  N.  Y.  T.  CO.  TYPOS  TO  FIGHT  ZONE  RIDER 


W.  F.  Crowell  Succeeds  Him  February 
1,  As  Advertising  Manager. 

ItoJ)ert  S.  Scarburgh,  for  the  past  six 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York -Telephone  Company,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  effective  as  of  February 
1  to  accept  a  partnership  in  the  well- 
known  merchandising  brokerage  house 
of  George  C.  Lee  &  Co. 

Mr.  Scarburgh  will  be  succeeded  by 
W.  F.  Crowell,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  for  seventeen  years. 

The  partnership  in  the  firm  of  George 
C.  Lee  &  Co.  comes  to  Mr.  Scarburgh 
as  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  surprise. 
When  he  resigned  from  this  firm  four¬ 
teen  years  ago  he  wa.s  receiving  the 
munificent  salary  of  $15  iKjr  week. 


OPPOSITION  TO  RANDALL  BILL 


Proposed  Zone  System  of  Postage  Rates 
Lacks  Support. 

Washincito.v,  December  29. — Legisla¬ 
tion  to  increase  postage  rates  on  news- 
pai)ers  and  magazines  is  probably  block¬ 
ed  as  far  as  this  .seasion  of  Congress  is 
concerned.  It  is  known  that  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rules  Committee  will  refuse 
to  support  a  sr»ecial  order  to  give  such 
legislation  right  of  way  in  the  Hou.se. 
It  is  understood  the  Rules  Committee 
has  decided  to  grant  hearings  on  the 
proposed  increase  of  second-class  postal 
rates,  should  the  publishers  request 
them.  The  Post  Office  Appropriation 
bill,  carrying  the  increased  rates,  will 
be  reported  to  the  House  immediately 
upon  the  reconvening  of  Congre.ss  after 
the  holiday  recess,  January  2. 


Letters  Attacking  Post  Office  Bill  Changes 
Sent  to  Congressmen  and  Senators- 
The  International  Typographical 
Union  has  entered  the  fight  in  protest 
against  the  rider  in  the  Post  Office  Ap¬ 
propriations  bill,  establishing  a  zone 
system  of  payment  for  newspapens,  etc., 
admitted  to  the  mails  as  second-class 
matter.  The  Typos  realize  that  if  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  mean  financial  disaster  to  many 
publications,  they  will  have  to  sus¬ 
pend,  and  many  of  their  men  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  a  letter  sent  out  to  the  local  unions 
and  officers.  International  President 
Mar.sden  G.  Scott  calls  attention  to  the 
load  already  Imposed  on  publishers  by 
“the  avaricious  demands  made  by  the 
paper  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  for 
which  there  is  no  Justification  what¬ 
ever,”  and  adds  that  the  imposition  of 
this  extra  postage  bill  will  "bring  dis¬ 
aster  to  hundreds  of  publishers  in  other 
cities,  thereby  depriving  many  members 
of  this  union  of  their  situations.”  The 
members  are  urged  to  send  letters  as  a 
union  and  as  individuals  to  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  this  rider  into 
law.  Letters  have  also  been  .sent  by 
the  International  Union  to  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  along  the  same 
line. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AivertUementi  under  tkU  elaui/leation,  twentp- 
five  cent!  a  Hue,  each  interHon.  Count  et* 
word*  to  the  Hue. 


.NKWSPAPEK  W.ANTEJD — -Afteroofm  paper  in 
rltj-  Ilf  l.’i.OOO  up  In  New  York.  New  Jerney.  or 
Eautern  Penni«.TlTanla ;  do  objeetlon  to  run-down 
proierfy  If  fi<-Iil  in  good.  Addrea*  La  Fayette 
Parka,  care  Star.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  BANQUET 


Publisher  McCormick  Declares  Subsidiz¬ 
ing  of  Press  Has  Failed. 

In  an  addre.ss  last  Thursday  night, 
R.  R.  McCormick,  pre.sident  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Company,  declared  that  all 
experiments  to  subsidize  and  control 
newsp.apers  through  advertising  have, 
in  the  long  run,  utterly  failed.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  spoke  at  a  banquet  given  to 
members  of  the  Tribune  cla.ssified  de¬ 
partment  in  celebration  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  its  hi.story.  Bonuses 
were  distributed  at  the  banquet.  Mr. 
McCormick  said  In  part: 

"Some  years  ago  it  became  the  hobby 
of  thoughtless  writers  and  speakers  to 
denounce  advertising  in  newspapers,  to 
phrase  it  as  the  mundane  state  of 
an  otherwi.se  spiritual  existence,  as  the 
method  whereby  mysterious  forces  of 
wealth  control  the  pen  of  the  foolish 
editorial  writer. 

"That  people  of  great  wealth  have  in 
isolated  Instances  endeavored  to  control 
publications,  we  all  know.  We  know 
they  have  done  it  by  placing  advertis¬ 
ing  where  it  did  not  pay,  that  they  have 
done  it  by  direct  subsidy,  that  they  have 
done  it  by  direct  ownership. 

“We  know  that  these  experiments 
have  all  utterly  failed.  The  money  paid 
for  advertisements  has  failed  to  bring 
returns,  that  invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds  has  failed  to  bring  dividends, 
that  controlled  newspapers  have  always 
failed  utterly  to  control  public  opinion. 

“Advertising  is  a  real  commodity. 
The  real  .article  is  worth  all  It  costs; 
the  imitation  is  worth  nothing. 

“Advertising  that  will  pay  for  itself 
cannot  afford  to  prostitute  itself  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  trading  stamps  of  editorial  sup- 


FOR  SALE 


AdrertUemente  under  thin  elaseification,  fifteen 
rente  per  line,  each  ineertton.  Count  ein 
Korde  to  the  Hue. 


LINOTTPE— Model  So.  1,  Serikl  .No.  2449: 
1  magaziDe.  mold,  llDcra,  ejMtor  bladea,  aaaort- 
ment  two-letter  matrices.  Mardoeb-Kerr  Co., 
rittabargb.  Pa. 


LINOTTPE — Model  So.  3.  Serial  So.  10109, 
magaslne.  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— Model  So.  5.  Serial  So  14243.  3 
magazines,  and  motor.  Cantwell  Printing  Co.. 
Madison,  WIs. 


LINOTYPE— Model  So.  5,  Serial  So.  10412. 
magazine,  matrices,  etc.  Con.  P.  Cnrran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


LINOTYPE — Model  So.  1.  Serial  So.  8010. 
and  Model  So.  1,  Serial  So.  8011.  wltb  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  macblne).  Tribune  Printing  CO., 
Charleston,  W.  Ta. 


LINOTYPE— Model  So.  4,  Serial  So.  11«80. 
magazine,  matrices,  spacebanda,  liners,  and 
blades.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C. 


POTTER  PRESS — 16-page  two-deck  Potter 
angle-bar  pres-a.  with  complete  eqnipment  for 
pressroom  and  stereot.rpe  room ;  capacity  10.000 
jr'T  lionr.  Fine  condition.  R.  A.  OUrer,  Sioux 
nty.  Iowa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


I  tvertieemente  under  this  elaeetfieattom,  ten 
eente  per  line,  each  ineertion.  Count  ein 
tcorde  te  the  Une.  Tor  thoee  unemploped, 
not  to  exceed  50  toorde.  tico  ineertione  FREE. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  wants  Interview  with 
tbe  boss — not  some  “beayy”  subordinate,  17 
years’  experience  as  advertising  manager  leading 
newspapers  and  big  department  store.  Salesman, 
service  man.  advertising  writer,  and  ezecntlve. 
Publisher  or  general  advertiser  In  or  near  Sew 
York  intending  to  do  1917  business  despite  white 
palter  shortage,  please  Investigate.  Chance  to  get 
trained  man,  35.  with  clean,  successful  record. 
Don't  answer  unless  you  have  immediate  opening 
for  active,  healthy  American  at  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary.  .Address  L.  H.  Cortright,  South  Norwalk, 
Con  It _ 


ADVERTISING  WRITING — Young  woman 
with  pobllsbing-bonse  experience  (college  train¬ 
ing)  wants  to  do  work  as  a  copy  writer.  Read.v 
writer,  with  Initiative,  willing  to  be  llrst  tried 
out  on  live  work.  Nominal  salary  to  start.  Ad- 
dress  N.  3166.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

-ADVBRTISfSG  MAS — Young  man,  24:  5 

years  advertising  experience,  2  years’  soUciting 
with  New  York  Special  Agency ;  looking  for  good 
o|>enlhg  on  small  or  large  cl^  paper.  Excellent 
references.  Address  Si  8170,  care  Editor  and 
PnbUsbef. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A4ieriigements  mntter  tki$  cUiMsi/^rtition.  <#$• 

eenti  per  lime;  each  imgertUm.  Comnt  $ii 

troidg  to  the  line.  For  thoee  unemploued. 

m‘-f  tfi  TTrrrt!  Ml  «ry>r/fii  ^iro  FHFF 

H>Vi:UTlSIN«  MAN.— His  work  of  tu 

iinrt>mnH>n  U'rms  bj  all  ernployors  and  unqualified¬ 
ly  rnd«rs**(l  by  noted  advertisinft  authority.^  Has 
or'Wspaper  reporter  and  feature  writer;  ad- 
vertlslnit  copywriter;  publicity  man;  advertiHlng 
manager.  Exiierience:  publicity  and  promotion 
departments  of  large  New  York  city  newi^paper 
and  of  another  large  newsjiaper ;  department 
store;  s^mie  bigb-class  woman's  specialty,  retail 
and  mall  ord<*r:  publicity  man  for  motion-picture 
manufacturer;  house-organ,  catalogue,  and  sales- 
letter  experience.  Well  e«lucated ;  quick  In  grasp¬ 
ing  essentials  of  newB  business:  originaL  quite 
fertile  In  Ideas;  has“  sound  sense.  Can  write 
either  of  several  style* — from  copy  of  distinction 
to  hard-hitting  kind.  Has  s<»mo  sketching  abil¬ 
ity ;  goofl  at  layout:  knows  type  effects  better 
than  tlie  average.  Good  appearance  and  address, 
but  D<>t  a  “know  It  all.**  Available  at  once.  For 
the  salary  usually  paid  the  man  of  average  abil¬ 
ity  and  less  experience.  Address  N.  3163.  care 
Kditor  and  Publisher. 

liUSINt^S  OK  CIRCULATION  \LAN.AGEU~ 
Circulation  manager  wfth  rwenty-flve  years’  expe- 
rleti^'e  in  mechanical  departments  and  business  of- 
ii'e  of  one  of  the  (NHintry’s  greatest  suceestes.  be¬ 
lieves  himself  qualified  for  better  position.  Rec¬ 
ord  sIh^ws  dally  doubled,  ^tunday  trebled,  both 
laiiers  in  excess  of  L’lO.OOO  in  we  position  and 
'over  new  business  in  six  months  In  anotlier. 

OWlperatkm  with  editorial  chiefs  al(K‘d  in  mak¬ 
ing  better  newspaper.  Is  resourceful,  energetic 
tinsluc'er.  Goo»l  organixer,  master  of  office  de¬ 
tails  and  economical  manager;  thousands  saved 
yearly  thiYjugh  ellmioatlon  of  waste.  Prefer  c<m- 
D4‘ction  as  business  manager  or  assistant  in  city 
under  300,(XX>,  or  as  circulation  manager  In 
larger  city,  but  would  consider  any  good  propo¬ 
sition.  Not  afraid  of  long  hours  or  hard  wwk. 
Have  had  nvirnlng.  evening,  and  Sunday  expe¬ 
rience.  W4Hild  expect  large  salary,  but  location 
and  pro-^ijef-ts  roost  essential.  Age  44.  married. 
IHTfef't  health,  no  bad  habits,  best  of  references. 
r<Mild  successfully  relieve  some  busy  publisher 
or  biisiiM'SK  manager  of  many  details  of  office 
maiingement  that  now  detract  from  greater  ef- 
ftideiicy  In  larger  things.  Oirrespondence  solicited, 
would  i«e  regarde<l  a.s  omfi^lential.  Address  N. 
3161.  care  fiditor  and  PubUsl^r. _ 

r I  KCI ' LA f  i ON^I  A  N  AG ER— NV»w  employwl  on 
dally  pajer  with  circulation  in  a  50.000 

city  for  personal  reasons  wishes  to  make  a 
change.  Age  32:  married:  fifteen  years*  clr- 
culati  ui  experience.  Can  successfully  handle  car¬ 
rier  N>ys  and  solicib^cs;  conduct  contest  and  mail 
campaigns.  Want  a  position  tliat  will  lie  perma¬ 
nent.  W'Kild  consider  piNiposItlon  to  take  over 
mail  circiilatk’n  on  a  small  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  For  furtlier  imrtlculars  address  Box 
3164.  care  FMitor  and  Publisher. _ _ 

UIICCrLATTON  MANAGER — 15  years’  expe- 
iWijie.  For  tbe  past  three  years  on  evening  and 
Sun  lay  paper  with  circulatw»n  of  26.064).  Thor- 
GUglify  familiar  with  any  detail  of  tbe  clrcuia- 
ti'in  ilepartment.  35  years  of  age.  inarri<*d.  Best 
of  refen*n(es.  Addr€*ss  N.  3165.  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

E!>ITOKI.\L  WORKER — Position  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  wanted  by  woman,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  experienced  in  city  publishing  house  work. 
Uo|y  editing.  pr«s»f  work,  make-up.  compliing 
b<s>k.  magazine,  or  small  publications.  Refer- 
eme^.  Address  N.  3167.  care  E<Iitor  ami  Piib- 
ilslier. 

EI>HOKlAL  WRITER — Well  educated,  tbor- 
<Highly  traine*!  man.  w'ants  place  with  magazine, 
newsiajer.  or  syndicate.  Two  years*  work  with 
oiH‘  of  tbe  N'st  magazines.  Experience  as  writer 
of  news.  sfaM'lals.  and  features,  with  newspapers 
and  syndicates.  Experience*  in  tbe  National  Capi¬ 
tal  and  foreign  c<9rrespon'lence  fields.  Thrives 
<  n  hard  w  >rk  and  responsibility.  Reliable,  mar- 
licsl,  age  ,36.  Address  N.  3162,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WRITER — Pfisition  wanpMl  by 
ex|>erlen‘*ed  nwspaper  writer;  familiar  with  eell- 
i4»rial  writing  and  work  in  all  departments;  sin¬ 
gle.  gofxl  liealth  :  best  of  recommendations  as  to 
iMTsonil  character  and  capabilities,  .\ddres8  N. 
.316V.  rare  Eiitor  and  Publisher. 

— PRE.S*S-ft<V)M  SL*PERINTENT)ENT  —  Ten 
vears'  exi»erience  on  some  of  Uie  Isrzost  dslMes. 
executive  ability.  Can  handle  men  ami  get  re- 
aulta,  Niber,  reliable,  ami  can  furnlsn  beat  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  N.  3159. _ ' _  _ 

NEWSPAPER  M.AN. — A  neirai*per  man  of 
wide  ext»erienee  in  edit  rial  and  rettortorial  belda, 
now  in  charge  of  daily  In  middle  class  city, 
desires  |>osition  as  news,  city  or  managing  editor 
on  evening  new.apsper  offering  opportunity  for 
broader  reaiilta.  Capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  editorial  department.  A  man  of  ideas 
sn  l  a  bustler  for  news  and  clrcnlati  m  getting 
features.  .Absolutely  reliable,  loyal,  dependable, 
age  .3.3.  Reasonable  salary  to  start.  Address 
N.  .3156.  care  Editor  ani  Publisher. 

ADVERTLSING  .man. — Business  getter  of 
ability  and  many  years  experience  with  leading 
New  York  City  Dallies  wishes  to  make  change 
on  January  1st.  Can  fumisb  best  of  references 
as  to  ability,  bonesty  and  sobriety.  Am  a  live 
wire  and  can  make  good  on  any  propwition, 
large  or  small.  New  York  City  or  out  of  town. 
.Atklress  N.  3152,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDI’TOR. — Young  married  man  desires 
situation  on  evening  daily.  Fully  comi>etent  a.s 
editor,  city  editor,  mlvertislng  manager,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  reporter.  Can  come  at  once. 
Wonid  consider  editor-manager  position  on  liigh- 
class  weekly.  Address  N.  3153,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

EXECCTIVE — Do  you  want  an  executive  and 
organizer  of  considerable  successful  experience 
in  active  and  constructive  newsiiaper  building 
to  manage  your  property  efficiently?  Now  em- 
p'oyed.  but  ambltkms  and  wants  broader  fle'd 
that  will  pay  tbe  price  for  sneb  ability  as  Is 
sought  by  owners  who  desire  tbe  beat  pos.<ible 
results.  Can  come  on  reasonable  notice.  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  3139.  care  Editor  sm^  PiAllaber^ 

BDITOR^ASSIOTANT — Well  edaesM  young 
man  (32),  with  energy  and  original  ideas,  wishes 
coDoection  with  trsde  paper,  manxine.  or  book 
pnblisber.  Edited  small  magazine  two  years 
and  bad  other  editorial  experience.  Can  write 
ropy.  lias  good  knowledge  of  French.  Just 
returned  from  year’s  work  In  France.  Is  more 
interested  In  oprcrtnnlty  for  nse  of  ability  than 
rise  of  salary.  Addrcaa  N,,  3158,  tara  Editor 
and  PnblUbcr, 


$5,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  an  attractive  daily 
newspaper  property.  Middle  west 
locations  preferred.  Proposition 

O.  Q. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 


Newspaper  Properties 


225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


-Aubrey  Harwell  Henry  F.  Cannon 

CONSOLIDATION 

In  the  present  crises  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  Consolidations  and  Mergers  will  prove 
tbe  only  salvation  in  many  overcrowded  Helds. 

We  are.  trained  In  tbe  tactics  necessary 
for  conducting  successful  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  contemporaries,  as  we  have  been  re- 
sp<inslble  for  many  of  the  mergers  and  con¬ 
solidations  effected  In  tbe  publlsbing  Held  in 
recent  years. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Netrgpaper  and  Magazine  Propertiee 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Advertising  Service  Man 

EXI'EItlB.NCED  in  increasing  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  by  solicitation  and  correspondence 
and  bolding  it  through  local-dealer  coopera¬ 
tion  personally  secured.  Knows  merchandis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  advertising.  Btrengtbens  bis 
paper’s  uopularlty  with  the  storekeeper,  the 
agency,  and  the  manufacturer.  Results  will 
quickly  pay  tbe  salary  be  asks.  Have  you  a 
place  for  No.  8948? 

Tile  piiblisber’s  problem  of  meeting  higher 
costs  may  be  solved  through  efficiency,  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  revenue. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Tkird  Natioul  Ba>k  «df .  SPRINGHELD,  MASS. 


PUBLISHERS*  NOTICE 


Tke  Gklltor  and  Pabllaher  maintains 
an  efficient  rorpa  of  paid  correapoodents  at  the 
following  Important  trade  centres;  Boston.  Phlia 
delphla,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Plttabnrgh,  dnela- 
nati.  St.  Lonia.  Oblcago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleana.  Dallas.  Indianapolit.  Waabingtnn,  Balti¬ 
more.  and  San  Franciseo.  Other  eorreepondents 
will  he  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertlsera 
end  newsnsper  men  will  6nd  a  ready  market  for 
storiee  of  advertlslnr  acblevementt.  news  heats 
etc.,  by  addreaslng  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  offlcee  are  loeate^l  aa  foilowe;  Cbleam 
Herald  Bnllding,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Chis. 
H.  Mar.  Mrr..  'Phone  Franklin  44 :  Ban  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  Market  8t..  R.  J.  Bldwell,  manarer 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnhlinher  page  contalna 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  ere  IS 
picas  wide  ami  twelve  inchea  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $76  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
I’oaltlon  extra.  Time,  apace  and  caab  discounta 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertlsementa  nmler  proper  clatsldea. 
lion  will  be  charged  aa  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Basiness  Op- 
ia>rtunlty  and  Uiscellaneous.  twenty-five  centa  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  centa  a  Une, 
count  six  words  to  tbe  line.  For  tboee  nnem- 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertiaeraent 
will  be  published  two  times  FRBR. 

Readeri  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  ts 
the  home  addreas.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pnhlinher  lelle  rognlarly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Poaseaslona.  $2.50  In  (Jan- 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  eact  week 
at  tbe  following  news  stands: 

.New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building. 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man 
uing's  toppoalte  the  World  Building),  S3  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolwortb  Building,  Times  Bnllding, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  baaemeat 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’s  Book  Store. 
IWenty-slxth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenne  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’t  comer,  at  Thirty-fonrtb  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B,  K.  EMwarde,  American  Baildlag. 

Philadelphia — L  G.  Ran,  7tli  and  Chastant 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bnlletln  Bidldiag  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Bouaa  News  Stand. 

Pittabnrgb — Davis  Book  Shop.  418  Woad 
Street. 

Waahington.  D.  C.— Bart  B.  Trenla.  $11  Four 
teenth  Street.  N.  W.,  Rigga  Bldg..  Newa  Stand. 

(Yiieago — Powaer’a  Book  Store.  $7  M.  Oaik 
Street;  Post  Ofike  News  On..  Ifaaraa  lllient 
(Mas.  Levy  Ore.  Co.,  87  N.  Fifth  Aeanna. 

(Teveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Snperior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  On.. 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  Newa  <3o.,  ffi)  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Franclaca  B.  J.  Bldwril  Oo..  741  Mayiaad, 
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PIONEER  EDITOR  DEAD 


John  M.  Murphy,  Dean  of  Northwestern 
Journalism,  at  Rest. 

•John  M.  Murphy,  for  more  than  half 
a  century  proprietor  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Standard,  a  pioneer  journalist 
in  the  Northwest,  died  in  Olympia  De- 
cernt^er  1'9.  Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in 
txtl,  went  to  Olympia  in  1860,  and  pur- 
chas<-d  the  Standard,  which  he  edited 
until  1912,  when,  his  health  failing-,  he 
sold  the  paper.  In  1914,  suffering  from 
gangrene,  one  of  his  tegs  was  ampu- 
tattHl.  at  which  time  but  little  hope 
was  held  out  for  his  recovery,  but  he 
rallied.  The  past  two  years  of  his  life 
was  .spent  in  a  wheeled  chair. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  the  first  newspaper 
man  to  enter  the  Northwest  wilder- 
ne.s.s,  going  into  what  is  the  present 
State  of  Washington — then  Oregon  Ter¬ 
ritory — at  the  time  the  late  Harvey  Scott 
foun<led  the  Oregonian  at  Portland.  At 
that  time  the  Northwest  was  a  track- 
le.Hs  forest,  and  few  l)€lieved  that  the 
youngi  St  man  alive  would  ever  see  it 
.Ho‘tU*d.  .Mr.  .Murphy  lived  to  see  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon  erected  into 
were  six'iit  in  a  wheeled  chair. 
lw»-ume  its  capital. 


Death  of  Gordon  E.  Wilson 

At  the  r(  quest  of  his  mother,  an  In- 
xestigation  is  being  made  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  into  the  cause  of  death  of 
Oordon  K.  Wilson,  a  Louisville  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  man.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  d'ed  at  the  t'ity  Hospital,  a  short 
time  after  being  removed  from  the  Dea- 
cones'i  Hc.spital.  Mrs.  Wilson  claims 
that  his  condition  was  critical  at  the 
time,  and.  despite  her  pleadings,  he  was 
removed.  It  is  her  belief  that  the  ex- 
tK)sure  suffered  in  the  removal  hasten- 
c<l  the  death  of  the  young  man. 

OBITUARY  NOTES 

Harky  Vince.N't  Ahki.e,  aged  forty- 
eight,  managing  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Kegister,  dropped  dead  while 
walking  home  from  work.  He  was  well 
known  throughout  the  State  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  is 
e<litor  of  the  M’heeling  Telegraph. 

It<»HKRT  H.  Tho.mas,  JR.,  aged  fifty-five, 
•slitor  and  proprietor  of  the  Mechanic.s- 
Inirg  (Pa.)  Daily  .loui-nal,  the  Farmers' 
Frii-rd.  and  the  Saturday  Journal,  ix 
dead  of  |>neumonia.  Hoth  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  editors.  He  was  as.so- 
ciatj-d  with  l)oth  the  State  and  National 
Fditorial  A.s.sociations.  having  served  for 
twenty-five  years  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  State  Fditorial 
.Vssociation. 

Ai.frei>  H.  Tozer,  one  time  Chicago 
news)(aper  man  and  author,  under  va¬ 
rious  names,  of  htindreds  of  .stories  for 
iKxy.s,  is  dead  at  Hattie  Creek,  Mich.,  after 
a  long  illnes.s.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  State  .sixty-nine  years  ago. 

Harry  M.  Marks,  editor  and  founder 
of  the  l»ndon  (England)  Financial 
News,  and  formerly  identified  with 
American  journalistic  work,  died  in 
Igjndon  on  IX'cember  22. 

James  0'Kklj.y,  member  for  Koscom- 
mon  in  the  British  Parliament  for  30 
years,  well  known  in  American  journal¬ 
ism,  is  dead  in  London.  O  Kelly  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  Cuba  during  the 
Virginius  affair,  and  the  late  James 
<X>rdon  Bennett  threatened  -war  on  Cuba 
if  he  were  .shot.  O’Kelly  took  part  in  an 
exiKslition  against  the  Sioux  Chief  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull,  and  later  -went  to  the  Sou¬ 
dan  for  the  Ixjndon  Daily  News. 

Baron  pe  Reuter,  aged  thirty-eight, 
only  gon  of  the  late  head  of  Reuter’s 
Teleeram  Company,  Ltd.. :  was  kUlod.  at 


Beaumont-Hamel,  on  the  Somme,  No¬ 
vember  13;  the  news  has  only  just  been 
made  public.  He  was  serving  as  a  pH- 
vate.  With  a  small  detachment,  he  cap¬ 
tured  sixty-two  Germans  in  a  trench 
and  carried  three  wounded  men  away 
under  a  heavy  Are. 

Ira  James  Heduey,  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Monetary  Times  from  1877 
to  1906,  and  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
telegraphers  of  Canada,  is  dead  at  his 
home  in  Toronto  in  his  seventy-.sixth 
year. 

Samuel  A.  Calhoun,  a  retired  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  December  18  at  his 
home  in  Peoria,  Ill.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  For  twenty-eight  years 
immediately  preceding  his  death  he  was 
with  the  Peoria  Democrat. 

William  B.  Collins,  president  of  the 
William  B.  Collins  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  died 
Decemlier  22  at  the  home  of  his  brother 
in  Detroit. 

David  O.  Black,  '  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  Telegram, 
died  at  his  home  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.. 
December  16.  He  retired  from  active 
newspaper  work  in  1904. 

T.  Austin  Williamson,  city  editor  of 
the  Albany  Times-lTnion,  died  Decem- 
lier  21  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Times-ITnion  for  thir¬ 
ty-five  years. 

Charles  B.  Snyder,  seventy  years  old, 
who  helped  to  found  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record,  is  dead  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Fp  to  two  years  ago  he  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Greenwich  Graphic. 

CoL.  H.  C.  Lxw'thorn,  of  Blytheville, 
Ark.,  former  editor  of  the  Herald-News 
of  that  place,  d;ed  December  16  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fkee-Man  Brown,  aged  seventy-one, 
long  a  newspaper  man  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  died  there  of  apoplexy  on  De¬ 
cember  27.  In  1862  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  old  Worcester  Spy,  vyhere  he  was 
emjiloyed  until  1886,  when  he  joined  the 
Telegram  staff.  He  served  twenty-five 
years  as  Clerk  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor. 

J.  W.  Golledoe,  aged  .seventy-four, 
well-known  newspaper  man  of  ■  Tejeas 
and  Oklahoma,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  Scivally,  in  Ard¬ 
more,  Okla.,  on  Decemlier  22.  Golledge 
had  been  prominently  connected  with 
new.spaiiers  in  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
other  Texas  cities  and  also  in  several 
cit;es  in  Oklahoma. 

J.  J.  Roche,  aged  sixty-five,  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  lawyer,  journalist,  war 
corre.spondent,  and  capitalist,  died  at  his 
home  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  on  December 
23.  Roche,  as  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald,  accompanied  Gen. 
Crooke  on  his  expedition  into  the  Black 
Hills  following  the  massacre  of  Gen. 
Custer.  After  returning  to  New  York 
Roche  became  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  and  held  that  position 
for  .some  years,  when  he  resigned  and 
w'ent  to  Texas. 

Robert  T.  Gage,  member  of  the  Ar¬ 
thur  C.  Rogers  Advi  tising  Agency, 
Cleveland,  O.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  Decemlier  21  following  an  illness  of 
ten  days  wiLh  pneumonia.  He  was  thir¬ 
ty-:  ix  years  old  and  had  been  iionnecied 
with  the  Rogers  bureau  since  May,  1915. 


Peter  Wbstervelt  Van  Dibn,  connect¬ 
ed  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  with 
the  circulation  department  of  the  New 
York  Sun  until  that  paper’s  c-onsolida- 
tion  with  the  New  York  Press,  dropped 
dead  at  his.  home  in  Totten ville,  Staten 
Island,  oa  Christmas  night.  .  _ 


CAUGHT  WORKING  OLD  GAME 

Leon  L.  Baird  Arrested  for  Soliciting 
Funds  for  “Poor  Reporter.” 

Warning  against  fraudulent  opera¬ 
tions  of  near  new.spaper  men,  who 
separate  the  uninitiated  from  money- 
on  the  pretence  it  is  needed  by 
.some  "rioor”  reporter  or  for  some 
fund  being  started  by  “we  boya”  has 
been  sent  out  by  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Leader,  which  has  also  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  operations  of  a  gang  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  al¬ 
leged  members. 

The  arrest  of  Leon  L.  Baird,  now  held 
on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretence,  wa.s  effected  through  the 
work  of  Fred  J.  Bollmeyer  andiHubert 
PersOTis,  of  the  Leader.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  while  leaving  the  home  of  Lyman 
H.  Treadway,  wealthy  Cleveland  busi¬ 
ness  man,  who  telephoned  the  Leader 
office  he  had  been  approached  by  a 
friend  of  a  "poor  reporter,”  whose  wife 
had  just  died,  and  who  needed  funds  to 
send  her  body  back  to  her  old  home. 

Bollmeyer  landed  the  quarry  while 
Persons  prevented  pals,  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  across  the  street,  from  interfer¬ 
ing.  Baird  was  taken  to  the  Leader 
office,  where  he  wept  and  pleaded  to  be 
released.  He  said  he  an.i  his  friends 
had  mulcted  Clevelanders  of  $2,000,  and 
he  had  a  book  shewing  that  he  intended 
to  work  the  same  game  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  He  was  given  thirty 
days  and  $50  fine. 

The  move  has  also  put  a  stop  to  the 
activities  of  a  smooth-tongued  chap, 
who  has  been  working  Toledo  business 
men  for  funds  for  the  “convention  of 
the  Ohio  City  Editors’  Association.”  As 
the  fellow  in  question  left  Toledo  with 
nothing,  he  is  believed  to  be  headed  to¬ 
ward  Cleveland.  Newspaper  men  are 
watching  for  him. 


Another  Big  Mill 

The  Glacier  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
will  begin  immediately  to  build  a  large 
paper  mill  at  Big  Fork,  Mont.,  near  ex¬ 
tensive  timber  tracts  controlled  by  the 
company,  which  comprises  Twin  City 
men.  The  capital  is  $100,000,  and  au¬ 
thorized  indebtedness  $2,500,000.  Those 
interested,nre  E.  S.  Warner,  of  the  Mc- 
Gill-Warner  Company,  printers,  St. 
iF^ul;  G.  M.  and  L.  S.  Gillette,  of  the 
.MijWieapolis  Steel  &  Machine  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  F.  Jordan,  of  Wyman,  Part¬ 
ridge  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  W.  P.  Snow,  of  Big  Pork. 
The  officers  of  the  company  which  is 
incorporated  in  Minnesota  are:  L.  S.  Gil¬ 
lette,  president;  E.  S.  Warner,  vice- 
president;  W.  P.  Snow,  secretary,  and 
J.  P.  Jordan,  treasurer.  The  main  of¬ 
fice  will  be  in  Minneapolis. 


Carriers  Edit  Paper 
The  C^arriers’  Christmas  Greetings,  an 
eight-page  paper,  was  issued  last  week 
by  the  carriers  of  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  All  of  the  copy  in  the 
paper  was  written  by  the  boys  and  all 
of  the  cuts  were  also  prepared  by  them. 
The  paper  is  a  credit  to  the  boys  and 
to  the  newspaper  that  they  represent. 


New  Setting  Machines’  Patents 
Two  patents  have  just  been  issued 
to  the  American  Multigraph  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  new  devices  In 
type-setting  and  distributing  machines. 
The  machines  are  described  as  having 
interchangeable  type  banks  down  which 
type  may  slide  with  gravity,  and  devices 
for  assembling  type  from  the  lower  end 
of  one  bank  and  distributing  type  into 
upper  end  of  the  othfer  bank.  :  • 


Miss  Lender  to  Marry 

There  is  unusual  interest  in  newspa¬ 
per  circles  in  the  engagement,  just  an¬ 
nounced,  of  Miss  Olive  Lender,  former¬ 
ly  society  editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  and  more  recently 
one  of  the  few  woman  passenger  agents 
in  the  United  States,  to  Dr.  E.  Ray 
Royer,  of  Indianapolia  Miss  Lender’s 
work  with  the  Northern  Pacific  has  met 
with  marked  success.  Her  resignation 
will  take  effect  at  an  early  date,  and 
the  wedding  will  be  solemnized  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis. 


Newspaper  Folk  to  Marry 
Announcement  was  made  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Hay  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Iveagh  Hunt  Sterry,  society  reporter  on 
the  New  Ixindon  (Conn.)  Telegraph,  to 
Warren  Woodruff  Lewis,  feature  writer 
on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  at  one  time  a  reporter  on  the 
New  London  Telegraph,  at  which  time 
he  met  his  prospective  bride.  Both  are 
well  known  in  Connecticut  newspaper 
circles.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 


Future  Bridegroom  Honored 

The  ■  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  dinner 
on  the  night  of  December  22  in  honor 
of  Samuel  Hart  Chase,  the  agency’s 
financial  advertising  expert,  who  will 
marry  Miss  Su.san  Ij.  Bruce,  of  German¬ 
town,  on  January  6.  An  odd  feature  of 
the  affair  was  a  miniature  newspaper, 
in  which  the  menu  was  printed,  as  well 
as  good-natured  “kneicks”  at  the  future 
bridegroom.  The  paper  was  called  the 
"Foley  Foolishness.”  The  names  of 
many  of  the  guests  of  honor  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “publication,”  and  the  edi¬ 
torials  referred  to  per.sonal  peculiarities 
in  a  humorous  fashion. 


Secret  Marriage  Out 
Frank  O’Conner,  a  special  writer  on 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  and  Miss  Edna 
Strehle,  a  nurse,  were  married  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  on  July  2,  but  kept  the 
fact  secret  until  Christmas  Day,  when 
announcements  were  sent  out. 


Gets  $30,000  Libel  Verdict 

At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  damages  total¬ 
ling  $30,000  have  been  awarded  to  Ed¬ 
win  T.  Earl,  proprietor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press-Tribune,  in  his  libel  action 
against  the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  president,  and 
Harry  E.  Andrews,  managing  editor,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  by  a  Superior. 
Court  jury.  Mr.  Earl  sued  for  $125,000 
and  the  jury  allowed  425,000  compensa¬ 
tion  and  $5,000  exemplary  damages. 
The  action  grew  out  of  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Times. 


.4d  Writers  Fraternize 

The  Waco  (Tex.)  Ad  Writers’  League 
has  elected  twelve  newspaper  men  to 
associate  membership  in  the  League. 
The  election  took  place  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  League,  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  being  E.  G.  Senter,  Frank  G. 
Evans,  Charles  C.  Crady,  Harry  M. 
Baine,  E.  M.  Ainsworth,  Stanley  Mayer, 

A.  R.  McCollum,  J.  M.  Plttillo,  J.  E.  Fee, 
James  Hays  Quarles,  C.  J.  Glover,  and 
George  Robinson.  At  every  meeting ’of 
the  League  three  prizes  are  given  for 
the  best  ads  submitted  for  a  stated  i 
merchant.  The  merchant — a  different 
one  every  night — and  two  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  judges.  Considerable  rivalry  is 
thus  stimulated,  and  some  good  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  result  ' . 


Wonderful  Results  Obtained  From 
These  New  England  Newspapers 

^^ATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  will  gladly  tell  you  what  these  New 
England  Newspapers  have  done  for  them.  And  among  these  National 
Advertisers  are  some  of  the  largest  concerns,  some  of  the  ablest  in  business. 

They  will  tell  you  how  SALES  HAVE  BEEN  DOUBLED  over 
and  over. 

And  why  advertising  appropriations  for  New  England  have  been 
increased  and  multiplied  in  value. 

New  England  Newspapers  work  in  co-operation  with  ALL  advertisers 

IMPARTIALLY. 

They  help  solve  advertisers*  difficult  selling  and  distributing  problems, 
and  they  do  this  with  the  same  discriminating  care  that  they  bestow  on 
business  enterprises  of  their  own. 

Here  is  found  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising. 

Thus  by  combining  their  efforts,  massing  their  service  and  summing  up  their  experiences 
with  other  advertisers,  they  give  such  advice  as  no  single  newspaper  can  offer. 

BEYOND  THE  PRODUCT  ITSELF,  SEVENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  OF 
ADVERTISING  SUCCESS  IS  DIRECTLY  TRACEABLE  TO  CO-OPERATION. 

New  England  is  strong  in  co-operation,  and  this  explains  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
by  advertisers  who  regularly  use  this  “tried  and  proved”  list  of  New  England  Newspapers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Xet 

Paid 

Circulation 

Bouton  American (E>  rtSO.lSHl 
(S)  :t21,UU5 

BoMton  Globe  (ME)  :242.4.’)7 
(S)  2UU,523 

Bociton  Herald- 

Traveler  (ME)  10»,794 
Bodton  Journal  (M)  SN,021 

BoHton  Post  (M)  482,741 


2,500  lO.OOti 
llnea  lined 


(M)  58,021 

(M)  482,741 

(S)  327,831 

(E)  35123 


Bodton  Record  (E)  35123 

Boston  Transcript! E)  30,277 

Fall  River 

Herald  (E)  7,.585 

Fltchbu  rit 

Sentinel  (E)  5,085 

l.ynn  Teleitram  {E)  7,527 

tO,218 

Lowell  Conrler- 

Cltlsen  (ME)  17,018 

New  Bedford  Standard 

&  Mercury  '(ME)  20,774 

Pittsfield  Eaale  (E)  12,422 

Salem  News  (E)  18,732 

Sprinttfield  Republican  ) 

(M)  1.5,215 

Sprinicfleld  News  i  o», 

(E)  10,417  ) 


.02  .0157 

.02  .02 

.02  .02 

.035  .035 

.04  .04 

.0207  .0157 

.05  . 


Net 

Paid  2.500 
Circnlation  lines 

SprinKfleld 

Republican  (S)  17,.542  . 

SprinKfield  Union 

(MES)  30,444  .07 

Worcester 

Gazette  (E)  25,803  .(Mi 

Mass,  totals,  2,57<t,  1 15  3.1  S57 

Population,  3,(iOJ,522. 

RHODE  ISUVXD. 

Pawtncket  Times (E)  22,.38,5  .0,5 

Providence 

Bulletin  (E)  40,455  .00 

Providence 

Journal  (M*S)  2.5,7.50  .07*08 

Providence 

Tribune  (E)  21,0.54  .05 

Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  (E)  11, .542  .0428 

Rhofle  Island  totals.  130,705  .3028 

Population,  ,501,215. 


Portland  Exprrns(E)  21,217  .0535 

Population,  702,787. 


VERMONT. 

Net 

Paid  2,.500  10.000 
,  Circulation  lines  lines 

IlnrllnKton  Free 

Press  (M)  0,802  .0220  .0170 

I'upniation,  .301,205. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ilridceport  Post- 
Telearnm  (ME) 
Danbury  News  (E) 
llnrtford 

Cournnt  (MS) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 
Meriden  Journal  (E) 
New  Haven  Times- 
l.eader  ( E) 

New  I.ondon  Day  (E) 
New  I.ondon 

Teleicraph  (M) 
Norwich  Bullrtin(M) 

Connecticut  totals. 


32,010  .075  .055 

0,000  .0118  .0118 

18,070  .OO  .035 

25,001  .<MI  .05 

4,8S)7  .025  .0143 

115,205  .04  .03 

8,705  .0285  .0171 

3.750  .0080  .0071 


.3480  .2.383 


Popnlntinn,  1,114,750. 

New  Enaland  totals,  2,80.3,1.30  3.01.38  3.0011 


tSfnfcn'rnt  to  A.  B.  C. 

liafinK  Gov.  statement,  October  1.  1010. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  England 
and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


1 


The  New  York  Gobe 

Which  for  the  Purpose  of  Meeting  the  Present  Drastic 
Print  Paper  Situation  by  Not  Publishing 
More  Than  an  Average  of 

Sixteen  Pages  Per  Day 

Is  Mainlining  Its  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  from  30,000  to 
40,000  Greater  Than  During  the  Same  Period 
in  the  Preceding  Year. 

NOW  OVER  200,000  A  DAV 


The  Globe,  by  reason  of  the  forced  omission  of  from  5  to  40 
columns  a  day  of  advertising  from  the  big  stores,  can  no  longer 
boast  of  advertising  gains. 

Its  records  of  achievements  and  results  to  advertisers  grow 
from  month  to  month  and  it  stands  ready  to  lend  its  service  in  help¬ 
ing  any  legitimate  advertiser 

rvjLv 

To  Break  Into  New  York  ' 

9 

more  cheaply,  effectively  and  satisfactorily  than  he  probably  even  ^ 
thought  it  could  be  done.  A  letter  to  Jason  Rogers,  Publisher  of 

i 

The  New  York  Globe,  will  open  negotiations.  « 


CHICAGO  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  new  york 

Tribune  Bldg.  Special  Representatives  Brunswick  Bldg. 


Th»  Nation  Preaa.  Inc.,  20  Veicy  St.,  X.  T. 


4»;  li  V 


